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PREFACE 

OF THE four plays in this third volume of Little 
Theater Classics, the first, though the latest in 
date, is the most remote and foreign. The other three 
together form a kind of unit, epitomizing the naive 
spring, blooming summer, and gaudy autumn of the 
great epoch in English 'drama that closed with the 
winter of Puritan prohibition. No playwrights are 
more truly representative of these three stages than 
Peele, Shakespeare, and Ford. Before them we place 
an £ict from a typically feudal, i.e., medieval, Japanese 
play, showing that the essentials of drama, in itseK 
and as a reflection of its age, are the same in every 
land and time. Beginning and closing thus with 
tragedy, the volume retains that symmetry in variety 
which we have tried to make a feature of its two 
predecessors. 

Like most of the Little Theater Classics, three of 
these plays have been recently produced and tested. 
Bushido, in a less direct and terse translation, was 
done by the Washington Square Players in 1916 and, 
sometimes imder other titles, has been presented by 
several Little Theaters since. The Old Wife's Tale, 
unadapted, has been produced at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, in 1916, and at Bryn Mawr College 
as part of the out-door May-day festivities last spring. 
And Pericles was acted on Shakespeare's Birthday, 
[), by the Smith College Theater Workshop. The 
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Duchess of Pavy, in a yet shorter version than the 
present, was considered by the Washington Square 
Players and rehearsed at the Cincinnati Art Theater 
in 1917, but has not yet attained performance. 

The New York Drama League's Community Theatre 
Exchange has listed more than a himdred "non-pro- 
fessional producing groups" now active the country 
over, and receives from them innumerable appeals for 
plays; so we may hope that these four, heavy as the 
volume may appear, will fill a real breach. So far as 
we know, only the concluding farces of the first two 
volumes have been produced since this series began. 
There is no farce here. 

SAMUEL A. EUOT, Jb. 
Ausuat, 1920. 
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BUSHIDO 

Adapted from 

Terakoya or The Village School 

otherwise called Matsu, the Fine-Tree 

By Takeda Idzumo 
1746 



INTRODUCTION 

BUSHIDO is the code of honor of Japan, — the 
peculiar code that put loyalty to one's feudal 
superiors above every other duty and justified what- 
ever that loyalty might involve: it might even com- 
mand the breach of one's pledged word and the foul- 
est crimes in that loyalty's name. It is still prevalent 
in Japan, making some of her pohcies "honorable" in 
ways strange to the Western mind. Thus Homer's 
Achaians had their barbaric code, encouraging much 
that was tricky, base, and cruel; and Uke their bar- 
baric religion it tainted the civilization of the later 
Greeks who made of Homer their Bible. Mohammed's 
Saracens, again, had a fanatic honor that was com- 
municated to Christian Spain and produced the bhnd 
worship of Church and King that permeates seven- 
teenth-century Spanish drama, the gory conquest and 
extermination of heathen races, the Inquisition, and 
the exaggerated sensitiveness to points of personal 
honor which characterizes the Spaniard and the 
Spanish drama even now, cutting it off from the rest 
of Europe that finds the Oriental strain irreconcilable 
with its own standards. But not even in Lope de 
Vega and Calderon is loyalty so exalted as in the 
plays of old Japan, that still draw crowds and incul- 
cate Bushido. 

It was, curiously, at the same time as in Europe — 
the latter part of the sixteenth century — that the 
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drama burgeoned in Japan. After centuries of more 
or less anarchic feudalism, which had evolved, of 
course, its own art-forms — heroic poems, and the 
ritual plays called Noh performed by high-bom ama- 
teurs at court functions — the Shoguns, commanders- 
in-chief for the Mikado and rulers in fact, had at last 
estabUshed order. Feudalism, more perfect than it 
ever was in Europe, was still the social structure, and 
the Shoguns were pitiless in suppressing anything 
Uke the Christianity introduced into Japan at this 
time which tended to divert the stream of loyalties 
ascending through elaborate hierarchies to themselves, 
the temporal, and their Mikados, the reKgious auto- 
crats. Like the Spanish and EngUsh rulers of the 
same period, they were doubtful of the orderhness of 
theaters, but by-and-by they came to see the poten- 
tial influence of plays upon popular life and encouraged 
the dramatization of feudal stories which illustrated 
and taught the inviolability of Bushido, the code on 
which aU the social order that they knew was based. 
The popular drama, Kabuki, was slow to develop, 
was always under restraint, and never attained to 
the recognition and the glories won in Spain and 
England; but it was a great advance on the Chinese 
drama from which it ultimately derived. When in 
the sixteenth century new Noh plays ceased to be 
composed, the makers of festivals at the Mikado's 
court began to experiment with embryonic forms of 
drama arising from the Noh. The great dancer 
0-Kumi performed about 1575 upon the imperial 
lawns — shihai — the word still used for theater. 
But not till 1624 was erected in Yeddo, the Shoguns' 
capital, the first public theater building, where ha-bu-M, 
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meaniDg song-dance-performances, were given. These 
grew more and more truly dramatic, the performers 
more and more popular; yet still the art was frowned 
upon. ImmoraUty, involving not merely the artists 
but the audiences as well, led to the edict of 
1643 excluding women from the stage. The year 
before, the EngUsh Parhament had forbidden plays 
altogether, though no actresses had yet appeared 
professionally in England. Fortunately there is no 
great distinction in dress between the sexes in Japan, 
so that skilled men could assume the women's parts 
without grave incongruity; and good actors of such 
parts still rank at the top of the profession. Since 
the old order in Japan was overthrown, actresses have 
begun to reappear, and there is said to be an all- 
women's theater in Kyoto; but the physical and 
vocal strain entailed by Japanese methods of acting 
and producing continues to bar many from the stage. 
Still dissatisfied, the Japanese law-makers went on 
to regulate the architecture of the playhouses; later 
forbade any but the lowest classes to enter them; 
and for long treated the performers in them as rogues 
and vagabonds. Conservative social circles in Japan 
still hold the theater not quite respectable. Perhaps 
this discouragement of the profession aided the great 
development, toward the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, of the marionette theater; and the innocuous- 
ness and positive moral effect of the marionette 
performances may in turn have opened the eyes of 
the authorities to the educational possibilities of the 
drama. At any rate, the first great Japanese drama- 
tist, Chikamatsu Monzaemon, wrote principally for 
marionettes. Between about 1690 and his death in 
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1734 he wrote, besides at least one famous novel, 
seventy-four historical plays and thirty-seven plays 
dealing with his own time. These are long story- 
plays in from twelve to twenty acts, with narrative 
choruses between. One of them makes use of the 
exploits of the Forty-seven Ronin, whom John Mase- 
field has dramatized as The Faithful, and who actually 
avenged their master and committed hara-kiri only 
four or five years before Chikamatsu's play" appeared 
in 1706. Later, when in conjunction with Takeda 
Idzumo, a dramatist thirty-five years his jimior, 
Chikamatsu was running a famous marionette thea- 
ter opened in 1713, he began another play on the 
same noble subject which Idziuno and his collabo- 
rators finished after his death and presented in 
1748, and which still holds the stage by its admired 
profusion of melodramatic thrills. That in the peace- 
ful, not to say luxurious Genrokhu era (1680-1710), 
under the absolutism of the Tokugawa Shoguns, such 
a vendetta should have actually taken place and sup- 
plied such a perfect example of Bushido (the grave 
of the Forty-seven is still a venerated shrine), is elo- 
quent of the coexistence of medieval feudahsm and 
mature dramatic art. In Einrope, in spite of the 
gorgeous historical plays of Shakespeare and Marlowe, 
true feudal drama is not found. The plays acted by 
the anti-feudal clerks and townsfolk of the feudal age 
taught piety and humble resignation, not chivalry 
and loyalty. As a unique example of this aspect of 
medievalism, then — to stand in the place of the 

Miracle-plays presented in the two earlier volumes 

the Little Theater Classics now include an act from 
a Japanese play and venture to rename it Bushido. 
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It deals not with the tale of the Forty-seven Ronin 
but with a somewhat similar feud that occurred just 
eight hundred years before, also in an era of enlighten- 
ment and Uterature. Thus did civilization stand still 
in Japan. Lord Mitchizaneh of Sugawara, Chancellor 
of the Empire about a.d. 900, was a beautiful writer. 
Some of his verses are still preserved, and he has been 
made the god of caUigraphy. He had three favorite 
trees, and when one of his vassals became the father 
of triplets he named the boys after them. Plum-tree, 
Cherry-tree, and Pine-tree, Matsuo. The first two 
became samurai in his retinue, but Matsuo, by some 
ill chance, swore homage to Lord Shihei who after- 
wards overthrew Lord Mitchizaneh, succeeded him as 
Chancellor, and banished him. The Cherry-tree died 
in the feud, the Plum-tree followed his lord into exile, 
but the Pine-tree kept his oath to cruel Lord Shihei. 
So Mitchizaneh wrote in his retreat, 

"The Plum-tree has followed me into exile; 
The Cherry-tree died for my cause; — 
Should the Pine-tree alone be false and vile. 
Ignoring Bushido's laws?" 

though the word Bushido does not, I think, occur in 
the original. 

But the time came for Matsuo to prove his fidelity, 
for an ex-samurai of Mitchizaneh's, having learned 
from his piaster the art of fair writing, opened a school 
in a Uttle village and sheltered there, as his own son, 
the eight-year-old heir of his lord, Httle Shusai. Now 
Lord Shihei heard of this and sent his chamberlain 
Ghemba to kill the boy and Matsuo to confirm his 
identity; but Matsuo contrived to substitute his own 
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child for Shusai, — and this is the substance and the 
lesson of our play. It is but one act of the long original 
play, treating the entire feud; but it is often played 
by itself in Japan, under the title of The Village School 
or The Pine-tree; and, being wholly by Takeda 
Idzumo, it is recognized as the finest product of the 
greatest Japanese playwright. It was written not for 
marionettes, but for hving actors, and first produced 
in 1746. 

In 1900 a French book — Scenes du Theatre Japonais 
— with a translation of this short play by Professor 
Karl Florenz of the Imperial University at Tokyo was 
published in Japan, with color prints by Yoshimime 
Arai that are no doubt authentic records of the play's 
scenes as acted in Japan. Two of them are reproduced 
in half-tone in this volume, and upon them are founded 
the detailed descriptions of the characters' costumes. 
These need not, of course, be always copied exactly; 
but soft, harmonious tints, no startling contrasts save 
in the case of Ghemba, and some symbolism of the 
pine-tree in Matsuo's dress, are essentials. Japanese 
hair is always black, but Japanese complexions are 
not uniformly yellow: rather, the nobly born have 
china white, or even pinkish skins. Their faces are 
more aquiline, their eyes more slanting, than the pug- 
nosed, small-eyed, yellow visages of the vulgar. 
Samurai are distinguished by wearing two curved 
swords, the outer one eight inches or so longer than 
the inner, with small round hilts and long, ornamental 
handles. On their feet they wear tabi or socks about 
the height of our boots, of heavy silk, sometimes 
brightly colored, with a separate compartment for the 
great toe. Out of doors all classes walk upon high 
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wooden soles with thongs that shp between the great 
toe and the other toes, and these are always left at 
the gate when entering a house. In our play only 
Chiyo, Kotaro, Ghemba, and Matsuo at his second 
entrance need observe this custom. More diflicult for 
Western actors is the Japanese mode of sitting; and 
in our adaptation this has been reduced to a minimum: 
of the adults only Ghenzo and Tonami, Matsuo and 
Chiyo need to practise it, and even they do not sit 
and rise nearly so often here as in the original. To 
children the position is natural. In pronouncing the 
names, it should be remembered that the vowels have 
their continental, not their English soxmds,^ that ai 
is pronounced as in aisle and ei as in eight, and that 
no syllable is accented more than another but all 
are ahke in stress, as in French. Some care must be 
taken not to confuse the names of Shusai and Shihei, 
or Ghenzo and Ghemba. 

The text, of the present version is translated from 
the French of Doctor Florenz, who claims to have 
made a Uteral rendering of the Japanese. It adds a 
Uttle here and there, to keep the plot clear, but it is 
certainly closer to its source than is the English ver- 
sion of M. C. Marcus published in 1916 as The Pine- 
Tree. At least one of the choral chants in the original 
is retained by Doctor Florenz, one which Mr. Marcus 
paraphrases as a stage direction, and this is given be- 
tween brackets on page 36 as a curiosity that would 
probably not be attempted in production. 

The words ad lib. also occur two or three times; it 
is a fact that the Japanese playwright often lets his 
players make up dialogue between scenes, and perhaps 

1 Except the u of Shusai, which is spelt in French Shyousa!. 
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the earlier part of this play should have still more 
frequent indications of this practise. The long, loose 
story-plays of Japan are indeed put together not 
merely by several authors in common, but by the 
actors, the manager, even the scene maker as well. 
Their appeal is much more to the eye than to the ear 
or mind. The incessant guitar-strumming that ac- 
companies them must in fact spoil the arts of speech 
while increasing the emotional rapport between actor 
and spectator. The men's parts are chanted in deep 
basses, the women's in falsetto, and the children 
scream on one note. But elocution is not so impor- 
tant as posture; the Japanese actor reUes on the art 
<of pantomime, the traditional meanings of certain 
attitudes, gestures with the fan, facial contortions, 
— the kind of things that marvelously articulated 
marionettes could do, and did. Moments of sudden 
violence — Uke Ghenzo's attack upon Chiyo — are 
frequent, and alternate with moments of intense, 
controlled, silent emotion, where the quiver of an 
eyelash has significance. It is a tiring technique, 
demanding patient training and infinite finesse, for 
it is at once subtle and exaggerated. 

Japanese theaters are large, their revolving stages 
(a Japanese invention) admit of broad and deep 
spectacular effects with perfect plasticity and reaUsm 
in setting exterior scenes, and the actor is often but a 
moving element in a great, beautiful picture; but on 
the other hand there is no division, not even a row of 
footlights, between the stage and the audience, and 
from the stage project through the auditorium a broad 
and a narrow "Flower-path" that bring the actors 
and often the most blood-curdling incidents in the 
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plays out into the very midst of the public. In our 
play Ghemba, Matsuo and their following no doubt 
should enter down the Flower-path. Like the film 
player of to-day, then, the Japanese actor has "long 
shots" and "close-ups" to prepare for; the whole 
body must act, or be rigid while each muscle in the 
face imparts its message to the onlooker. There may 
be no condensation in the plays, no imity or form in 
a Western sense, no interest deeper than the tale by 
itself may bear (this was true, too, of Lope de Vega's 
art), and a truly theatrical, im literary commingling 
of choral recitatives, interpolated farce, stage pic- 
tures for their own sake, and melodramatic sensations; 
but for the actor there is a punctilio, strict formal 
grace, and vivid expressiveness that is beyond West- 
em accompKshment. 

In the single, tragic episode of Bushido, however, 
there is nothing that defies performance even by 
amateurs. Under this title the Washington Square 
Players produced Mr. Marcus' version in November, 
1916, with Jose Ruben as Matsuo and Michio Itow, 
the dancer, assisting the director. That was a memo- 
rable performance, and the New York critics gave full 
credit to it! Since then it has been done in several 
Little Theaters. In the present version, wherein Mr. 
Marcus's sometimes inverted and prolix blank verse 
has been replaced by rhythmic prose more directly 
conforming to the passion of the scene, and the whole 
play seems more taut and sinewy, it ought to find yet 
wider acceptance and applause. 



STAGING 

THE stage is in two levels. The upper stage, all 
across the rear, is nine or ten inches higher than 
the lower stage in front, and about six feet behind the 
curtain line. Six feet back from its edge, in turn, is 
a wall of shoji or sliding panels, the middle one of 
which remains open throughout, forming a doorway. 
Through this, several feet yet farther back, is shown 
a similar wall, but of a lighter color. Characters 
going out by this center door turn to their right, stage 
left. 

The side waUs are sharply slanting; the length of the 
back wall is in fact barely three fifths of the proscenium 
width. That on the left is a continuation of the back 
wall, with a similar door, open onto the lower stage. 
That on the right, however, is a lattice-work of one- 
inch-square wood, the interstices two inches wide by 
twelve high. The down-stage half of it contains a 
gate that can slide up behind the up-stage half, wide 
enough to admit easily the litter presently to be de- 
scribed. It can be bolted with a kind of hook. Through 
the grating is seen a courtyard with three trees. The 
tree farthest up-stage, visible to almost every specta- 
tor, is a Japanese pine. Farthest down-stage, perhaps 
only its branches visible, drooping over the gateway, 
is a plum-tree. Between them, but separated from 
the pine by a wall or fence, is a cherry-tree in bloom. 

12 
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These trees stand out, plastic and real, against a blue 
sky. The path to the gate leads between the cherry 
and the plum trees, and characters entering so may 
be seen approaching by the audience; but the gate 
can also be reached, of course, from down-stage, 
without warning. 

The colors of the scene are all pale, harmonious, 
and pretty. The floor of the lower stage may be 
light brown, of the upper stage pale green in front, 
pale purphsh gray behind the door. The shoji show 
variations of these tints, perhaps light gray in front, 
Kght blue within. The woodwork — both the right 
wall and the edges of the upper stage, the doorframes, 
etc., — keeps its natural, unpainted buff. 

The tables that serve Ghenzo's pupils as desks are 
of varying shades of brown, from russet to violet, 
stronger than the scene tints. They are not more than 
a foot wide and are low enough to be comfortable for 
a child sitting cross-legged on the floor. They stand 
not on legs but on hourglass-shaped boards, beyond 
which their ends project as far as a child's comfortable 
arm-spread and terminate in a bit of molding that 
gives them a tumed-up appearance. Four of them 
stand at the edge of the upper stage, about two feet 
apart, and are occupied by Shusai, the Dtmce, Iwama, 
and Toku. On the lower stage, in the space to the 
left of each of these, are the other four, or three, if 
that number proves more convenient. Later, the 
Dunce is set at Shusai's right on the lower level, and 
Kotaro on the upper. At Ghenzo's command the 
boys put their tables close together along the back 
wall, Kotaro's, Shusai's, the Dunce's, and Choma's 
right of the center door, and the other five or four 
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on the left, but leaving a foot or two of free space on 
either side of the doorway. 

The litter, or norimono, in which Matsuo enters, is 
suspended from a long, strong, wooden pole, and looks 
like a little house or Noah's Ark with a gently sloping 
roof and a saucer-shaped bottom. It is about four 
feet high, foxir feet long, and three feet wide, with a 
door in each side the full height of the "wall" between 
bottom and roof, and three Uttle upright paper-glazed 
windows in the upper three sevenths of each door. 
The "pediment" under the roof at front and back is 
also a window of oiled paper. The roof, the comers, 
the door- and window-frames, etc., are black; the 
bottom is bound with brass like a traveling trunk; 
the rest is of narrow, horizontal, lilac-gray boards. 
Within, it is padded and lined with yellow silk. 

The other properties, though exotic, are not difficult. 

The lighting is bright. 



CHARACTERS 

(in the order of their bank) 

Shusai, or KwAN Shusai, only surviving child and 
heir of the exiled Chancellor Mitchizaneh, protected 
by Ghenzo and Tonami as their own son. 

Though a boy of only eight years, he is very con- 
scious of his patrician birth, — aloof and restrained. 
His complexion is china- white; his hair, smooth- 
combed and glossy, is banged in front, bobbed at 
the sides, and gathered at the top into a tiny tuft; 
his undergarment, showing at the V of the neck, is 
black, his kimono Ulac with narrow purple stripes, 
lined, hemmed and sashed with light blue, and his 
stockings are white. At his entrance late in the 
play he may, for theatric effect, have changed to a 
brilliant Daimio's dress — a white undergarment, 
a pink kimono with a sash of white and deep orange, 
and an open over-kimono of orange patterned with 
black and gold, lined and bordered with purple. 

His Mother. 

She has a very small part, but must look and move 
beautifully. She is dressed to accord with Shusai's 
second costume: kimono of rose-pink, sash of purple 
and gray, over-kimono of lilac changing impercep- 
tibly to orange at the bottom, patterned with little 
gold daisies. Her hair is very long indeed and 
hangs loose. 

15 
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Ghemba, representing Chancellor Shihei, the feudal 
foe of Mitchizaneh and his house. 

He wears the most gorgeous and elaborate cos- 
tume. To begin with, his head is shaved at the 
top and the oval colored Ught blue. Behind it his 
hair is tightly gathered and tied, and the ends above 
the knot are fixed in a sort of cock's comb, straight 
in front, projecting back behind. His kimono is 
olive-green with a thick pattern of white, pink, 
and hght blue whirhgigs. He is really wearing no 
less than four kimonos, all bordered with flame 
color, that show at the neck V, the sleeve ends, 
and especially at the bottom, where they are wired 
to turn out and stand up like the eaves of oriental 
temples around his white-wound knees. Seen from 
the rear, especially, they flame. Over the kimonos, 
bound with them by the narrow white sash, is an 
almost black garment of very strange cut. One great 
square of it, bearing a big white design geometrically 
patterned with black lines, hangs by one comer from 
his left shoulder and completely covers his left arm. 
It is gathered imder the arm in front to be out of the 
way of the two great sword-hilts stuck in the sash. 
Another square with a similar, smaller design covers 
his back above the sash. Behind his right shoulder 
a corner of the black material, folded in at the sides 
and tucked under the back piece, sticks up stiffly 
and shows from the front just the rim of a third 
white design peeping over the shoulder. Below the 
sash at the rear the material is gathered in loose 
folds, as though to hold up the turned-up edges of 
the kimonos, and brought around to the front hke 
a very short, square, stiffly outstanding pleated kilt. 
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His legs from knee to ankle are bare and pinkish. 
On bis feet are canary-yellow socks that match in 
tint the tips and round hilts of the swords, and the 
yellow fan be carries in his right band. His com- 
plexion is not Mongolian or porcelain-white, but 
flushed. His expression is wholly sinister. His 
voice and laugh are harsh. 

Matsuo, the Pine-tree, a samurai of Shihei's court, 
but of a family long vassals to the house of Mitchi- 
zaneh. 

His is the most exacting part in the play. His 
voice is veiy deep and powerful. His face is white, 
bis eyes and eyebrows very slanting, his nose aqui- 
Une, his thin mouth turned down, all as in old 
Japanese pictures. He has a great bushy mass of 
hair that overhangs a purple fillet and is tied in a 
tuft behind with a white bow. His undergarments 
are white, his outer kimono gray-blue dotted with 
white specks and larger clouds upon which is a design 
of green pine needles. His socks and the thick round 
cord about his waist are white — the tufted ends of 
the cord tied in a big loop in front — and his swords 
have white-and-gold handles and gold-studded scab- 
bards. At his second entrance he appears aU in 
black and green — the dark, glossy green of the 
pine-tree — a green kimono with a wide black border 
and an open black kimono covering its upper part. 
The purple fillet is gone, the waist cord is thinner 
and brown like a pine's branch, and the socks are 
black. Showing at his throat and sleeve ends are 
the mourning garments that he reveals just before 
the curtain: a pure white kimono with a clear sky- 
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blue train, wide on the shoulders, drawn down to 
the girdle in a deep narrow V in front, falling down 
bis back and spreading in folds on the floor but 
caught up under the green kimono until the mo- 
ment of discovery. 
Chitq, his Wife. She looks like all the ladies in 
Japanese pictures, with gold pins in her elaborate 
coiffure. Her under-dress is a white mourning 
kimono Uke Matsuo's, with a blue sash instead of 
his train. Over it she wears a black kimono, Uned 
and edged with light blue, with four round white 
spots: two on the sleeves, two above the breasts. 
Her deep sash, tied with a big bow in front, is light 
brown Imed with pale blue, with a faint daisy pat- 
tern in darker brown. Her stockings are white, 
her fan light blue. 

KoTABO, their Son, eight years old. He very much 
resembles Shusai, but he wears a skirt of striped 
brown and gray-blue, and a short, lilac-colored 
kimono over it with white spots Hke his mother's 
and a lining of rose-pink. The imder-dress, show- 
ing in front, is light green. His tabi are white. 

Ghenzo, the Master of the Village School, formerly a 
samurai of Mitchizaneh's. His is the outstanding 
part after Matsuo's. That he is a samurai can be 
seen by his two swords; that he is in poor circum- 
stances, by the plainness of his dress. His feet are 
bare; his kimono is dull red, lined with vivid blue- 
green, with a dark pine-green sash and round white 
spots on the sleeves; his open outer kimono is of 
better material, black, with similar white spots. He 
had donned this to go to the Mayor's and discards 
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it the first time he leaves the stage. At the same 
time he loops up his sleeves with a blue cord around 
his neck, that is fastened to the short sword, — as 
shown in our frontispiece. His crown is shaved like 
Ghemba's, — but not colored. The hair is drawn 
up into the conventional tuft, in this case more like 
a queue, looped forward and stuck down in the 
middle of the bald spot. His face is stem, hard- 
pressed and strained, his voice flexible and strong. 

ToNAMi, his Wife. She looks just like Chiyo. Her 
undergarment is lUac, her kimono gray-green, bor- 
dered with black and lined with light blue, and her 
sash is black, tied in an enormous bow behind. She 
has the round white spot on the sleeve. Her feet, 
like Ghenzo's, are bare. 

Five Men-at-Aems, Retainers of Shihei. Their heads 
are shaved around a central tuft which is drawn back 
and tied to the back hair with a white bow, and they 
wear light red-brown fillets, tied with a bow in front. 
Their imdergarments, showing at the throat V and 
as trousers on thigh and knee, are pale blue or light 
vemullion or perhaps canary yellow like Ghemba's 
feet, and their scalps are colored light blue like 
Ghemba's. Their short, coat-like kimonos are slate- 
gray with a red-brown belt and a white tape roimd 
the back of the neck, under the arms, crossed at 
the back, and tied in a bow in front just above the 
belt, to keep their kimono sleeves out of the way. 
Above the elbow, their arms are bare in these loose, 
drawn-back sleeves; below, they wear a sort of 
mitt, slate-gray, tied round the wrist. Their stock- 
ings or puttees are slate-gray, tied just below the 
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knee. They wear sandal soles, with black strings. 
Their weapon is a kind of short, blunt sword with 
no hilt but with a long catch or hook at the side 
by which to swing naked in their belts. 

Sanzukei, attendant upon Chiyo and Kotaro. He is 
elderly, baJd though with a small queue looped Hke 
Ghenzo's, with a black under-vest, a short kimono 
without deep sleeves of blue-gray cotton dotted with 
white, an over-vest of horizontally striped material, 
pine-green and dark gray, long blue trousers with 
a big white patch on one knee, and white socks. 
The table he carries is like the other boys', but 
obviously brand-new. The box with it, that Chiyo 
later seizes for a shield, is black, lined with yellow. 

Two Coolies, Litter-bearers for Matsuo. They are 
dressed like the Men-at-arms except that their 
trousers and coats are light and dark grayish-blue 
respectively, and they lack the white tape, the 
mitts, and the weapons. On their heads they have 
buff-colored, almost flat conical hats, tied under the 
chin. 

Six or Seven Peasants. They are mostly middle- 
aged, some elderly; and mostly bald, though one or 
two may have a little queue at the crown. They 
all wear long kimonos and short, open, over-kimonos 
of quiet, harmonious colors, without patterns or 
figures. Some are barefoot, some in white socks. 

Six or Seven Boys, Pupils in Ghenzo's School. They 
are all barefoot, clad in Kttle kimonos of checked or 
striped brown, gray, or blue material, with gay 
sashes of red, pink, or lilac. Their hair is done in 
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various queer ways, — odd areas shaved, and tufts 
and topknots tied up in several shapes. In age they 
range from seven to thirteen. The oldest is the 
Dunce, a big baby in a bib, terribly ink-stained all 
over. Iwama is about ten, round-faced and good- 
natured. Toku and Choma are Shusai's age, homely 
and ink-marked. They are all "cabbage-heads," 
as Ghemba calls them: low-caste features, dark com- 
plexions, loud voices, vulgar manners, in sharp 
contrast to Shusai and Kotaro. 



BUSHIDO 

ShtLsai and the six or seven other pupils of Ghenzo are 
sitting on their heels or on their crossed legs behind little 
hrown tables or desks, writing Japanese characters. They 
write down the paper, beginning at the upper right-hand 
comer, and the wriMen sheets hang down from the pad 
over the front of the desk, the black characters showing 
through the thin paper. At each boy's right, on the table, 
is a box containing brushes and india ink, and at his 
left are the small sheets of characters to be copied. None 
of the desks is as spotless as Shusai's, the farthest right; 
and that of the Dunce, who sits beside him on the upper 
stage, is a fUthy mass of spiUed ink. The contrast be- 
tween the boys themselves is jvM as marked: Shusai's 
smooth, white complexion, aristocratic features, and plain 
but immaculate purple kimono are totally unlike the 
yellow, vulgar faces and dun, soiled garments of the 
rest. The Dunce wears a bright brown bib, black-stained. 
He and some of the others have cheeks smutted and fingers 
clotted with ink, and their exercises are blotted and blurred. 

THE DTiNCE (suddenly interrupting the silence, loudly) 
Why do you keep on working when teacher isn't here? 
(Shusai gives him a scornful glance; but some of the 
others, on the lower stage, stop working and turn 
toward him) 
Look! I've drawn a bonze, a bald-head! 

[He holds up his crude picture. All except Shv^ai 
laugh and get up and crowd around to look. 
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SHtrsAi {not ceasing to vyrite) 

Huh, silly! — you'd better use your time for some- 
thing besides drawing, and making fun of holy men. 
Aren't you ashamed not to be able to write the 
simplest syllables, at your age? 

THE DUNCE 

Aw, Ksten to teacher's pet, the wise guy! 
IWAMA {on the other side, the left, of the Dunce) 

Don't call him names, Duncy, or I'll — 

[He gives him a light crack on the head with his brush. 
THE DUNCE {fordng a cry) 

Stop! He's hitting me! 

\lVith childish wails he throws ink in the boy's face. 
CHOMA {below him) 

Sissy! He's the biggest, and he starts to bawl when 

any one touches him! 
ANOTHER BOY {bcstdc Ckoma) 

Let's give him a lesson for once that he will remember! 
\_They pull the Dunce, overturning his table, down 

on to the lower stage, where all except Shusai — who 

remains sedate at his desk — proceed to attack him. 

U'proar, of course, ensues, in the midst of which appears, 

dawn left, Tonami, the schoolmaster's wife. 

TONAMI 

Children, children! Stop fighting! Quiet! 

{She is quickly obeyed; only the Dunce continues to cry) 

Go back to your places and do your lesson. The 

schoolmaster will be here in a minute, and if you're 

good perhaps he will let you all go home early this 

afternoon. 

THE BOYS 

Oh, good! Let's get it done quick! 
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^Talking ad lib., they restore order and resume their 
work. Tonami comforts the Dunce, sets up his table 
on the lower stage, down right of Shusai, and runs in 
and out the left door, 'providing him with new ink and 
paper; then squats beside him, her back to the right, 
and helps him. A scholastic drone begins: the boys 
as they write murmur the syllable each character repre- 
sents — Ee, ro, ha, nee, ho, ka, to, etc. 

Into the yard outside, up right, comes Sanzukei, 
carrying a little table upside doum and on H a rather 
large box — presumably of books and school accesso- 
ries, but closed — and two small parcels. Chiyo foUaws 
him, leading her little son, Kotaro, by the hand. 

SANZxjKEi {knocking at the gate) 
Excuse me. May we come in? 

TONAMI (popping up; politely) 
Certainly! Please! 

[^Sanzukd slides back the gate, and stays outside it 
while Chiyo and Kotaro enter, the boy clinging to his 
mother's right hand. The two ladies bow obsequiously 
to each other. 

CHIYO 

Master Ghenzo was pleased to retmn a favorable 
answer by the messenger {vxvlh a slight gesture at 
Sanzukei) I sent to him this morning. Since he is 
willing to take my boy imder his care, I have brought 
my son along: this is he. 

TONAMI 

Ah (smiling at Kotaro), your son? We are glad to see 
him. He looks unusually bright and spirited. 

CHITO 

You are very sweet. I hope he will not be too much 
trouble. We have only been a few days in this 
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village, 'way at the other end. I was very much 
pleased when I learned you had a boy of the same 
age. Is he among these — ? 

TONAMI 

Yes. {Turning left to Shusai) This is he. (To him) 
Stand up and say how do you do to the lady. 

[_Shusai rises and bows low, but does not descend to 
the lower stage. Chiyo crosses Tonami, introduces 
Kotaro to Shusai, and stands back comparing them 
earnestly. 

CHIYO 

What a beautiful child. . . . But (catching herself 
up) I do not see Master Ghenzo here. Is he — (she 
pauses politely)? 

TONAMI 

I am sorry. He is away. He was called to the 
Mayor's this morning, on some very important 
matter. It's so far from here, I'm afraid it'll be a 
Kttle time before he gets back. Still, if you wish to 
speak to him — 
£She crosses Chiyo as though to lead the way off, left. 

CHTTO 

No, no. I don't want to bother you. (Tonami stops, 
center) I have got to do an errand in the next village, 
still; and on my way back perhaps I may have the 
honor to see Master Ghenzo. (Going to Sanzukei) 
Sanzukei! The packages. (Sanzukei gives her the 
two small parcels. One, wrapped in white paper and 
adorned with a token of remembrance, she respectfully 
preserds to Tonami) I hope you will please accept 
this little present, — merely as a souvenir of this 
day. 
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TONAMi (with a low how) 

You are too kind; indeed . . . 

{She takes it. 
CHiYO (deprecatingly) 

Oh, don't speak of it. It's nothing. — Here (jpre- 

senting the other box) are some sweets for all the 

boys to share. 
TONAMI (laying her gifts on the edge of the upper stage) 

A thousand thanks for your thoughtfulness. My 

husband will indeed be — 

CHIYO 

Now I must go. Please take care of my son while 
I am gone: I trust him to you. — (Crossing to her 
son and squatting by him tenderly) Be a good child, 
Kotaro. I am just going to the next village; I'll 
come back soon. 

\^But as she rises and turns from him, Kotaro seizes 
her kimono. 

KOTAHO (fearfully) 
Don't leave me here! Take me with you! 

CHIYO (unclasping his hand) 
Aren't you ashamed, Kotaro! To be afraid! (To 
Tonami) You see, he's just a little boy. He's been 
too much with his mother. (Caressing his head) 
You're my own dear child. Stay here and be good. 
I'll come back in a few minutes. 

(She goes, but turns in the gateway and looks back 
upon Kotaro with passionate love. He sees the look 
and turns, his face rigidly controlled, to Shusai, who 
smiles kindly. Chiyo disappears, doum right. Tonami 
goes and takes from Sanzukei the box and the little 
table, and sets them up in the right earner of the upper 
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stage, her hack to the audience. Sanzukei shuts the 

gate and disappears. Then Chiyo returns, hut stands 

outside) 

Pardon me for disturbing you again. I must have 

forgotten my fan. 

\T(mami looks for the fan. All the hoys look ahoui 
on the floor, but don't get up 'except the Dunce, who 
under a pretence of looking under the parcels appro- 
priates the candy hox, hides it in his sleeve, and sits 
down again. Meanwhile Chiyo gazes with unspeak- 
able, sorrowful tenderness at Kotaro, who does not 
dare to look towards her. 

TONAMi {suddenly) 
But you have it in your hand — your fan ! 

CHiTO {starting) 

So I have! What was I thinking of! Pardon me. 

Instill looking back through the bars, she passes out 
of the yard and is gone. Kotaro suppresses a sob. 
Tonami hastens to him. 

TONAMI 

Come, dear. Don't mind. This Uttle boy will show 
you all about it. Let me . . . 

[With her back to the gate, she tries to divert Kotaro, 
talking softly, ad lib. Shu^ai also helps to start him 
at his writing. The other boys resume their interrupted 
lesson, except the Dunce who eats candy on the sly 
till Ghenzo's entrance terrifies and stops him. 

Ghenzo suddenly appears in the yard, quietly opens 
the gate, and stands down right, stock-still, examining 
with a sorely troubled expression the faces of his pupils. 
Naturally, he does not see Kotaro, and he pays no 
attention to the Dunce. 
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GHENZO {to himself, bitterly) 
Peasant faces, — only low, peasant heads! Too 
coarse, too vulgar, — idle for my purpose! 

£At his voice, Tonami starts, turns, looks at him 
anxiously. 

TONAMI {after a moment's pause, approaching him re- 
spectfully) 

Why are you pale? Why are you so excited? What 
did they mean — those words you spoke just now? 
{Ghenzo darts a severe glance at her; then peers again 
at each pupil) Why do you look so sharply at the 
children? What angers you? You frighten them. 
Please stop! {Ghenzo strides away from her, crosses 
the front of the stage, and comes hack pacing like a 
trapped beast) Calm yourself: all the more because 
we've just received a new pupil, a wonderful child. 
{She indicates Kotaro, up on her left) Look at him, 
won't you? Give him a friendly smile. {To Kotaro) 
Come here, Kotaro, and meet your schoolmaster. 

[Ghenzo, who knew another pupil was expected, 
hardly looks at him. Kotaro comes down timidly and 
gazes earnestly into Ohenzo's face, then bows law 
before him. 

KOTARO 

You are very good to take me under your protection. 
GHENZO {absently) 
Thank you. Go back to your place. 
{He sits down on his heels on the floor, just where he 
is, down center. Kotaro goes back to his place and 
Shu^ai helps him: they are very close together. Ghenzo, 
looking up desperately from brooding on the floor 
suddenly notes the striking resemblance between them) 
But, what's this? {AU look up startled at his tme) 
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Come here, Kotaro. {As Kotaro obeys) It is well, it 
is well: this is the one for me! (To Kotaro) Look 
in my face. {He studies Kotaro' s face, vnth an occa- 
sional glance at Shiisai. Kotaro is wide-eyed but 
quiet) You are a well-born child, Kotaro, — well 
bred, of a good stock. That is seen at a glance, 
isn't it, Tonami? 

TONAMI 

That was what struck me when I first saw him. I'm 
glad he makes tlie same impression on you. The 
clouds that hung upon your forehead have dis- 
appeared as by enchantment since you looked at 
him. He will be a good scholar! Just now when 
his mother brought him — 

GHENZO 

His mother, ha? His mother — is she here? 

TONAMI 

No; she was in some haste; important business 
called her. She has gone to the next village, but 
she will come back this way. It will not be long 
before she comes. 
GHENZO {more and more constrained) 
It -will not be long? — Ah! {He rises) Listen, 
Tonami: I am concerned just now. It is most 
grave. — Take the children in to the farthest room, 
and let them play there as they please so long as 
they do not disturb me. {Turning up-stage to the 
children) Put your things away carefully, and set 
your desks and boxes by the wall. You {with a 
meaningful accent on the word) may make holiday 
this afternoon. 

[With uproar and tumult the boys — their fear 
dispelled — line the rear wall on either side of the 
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center door with their little tables, and rush off, center, 
vdth boisterous glee. Tonami takes the hands of 
Kotaro and Shusai and follows the others ovt. Ghenzo 
watches these three intently: he goes up to the door and 
sees them off; then, facing front, he sits down on his 
heels again, on the upper stage. Presently Tonami 
returns. He looks up at her, somberly irdense. 

TONAMI 

What, dark looks again? You make me afraid. 
(She sits on her heels beside him) Just now, when 
I saw your face brighten at the sight of the Uttle 
stranger, the new pupil, — I wondered if we were 
not threatened with some danger. (Ghenzo's looks 
assent) What is it? Speak! 

GHENZO 

It is true. We are threatened. Nay, we are be- 
trayed! Shihei, the persecutor of our lord and all 
his household, knows that Shusai is not, as we pre- 
tend, our own son, but, in fact, is our young lord, — 
the last scion of the house of Mitchizaneh. He 
knows, and fears he will avenge his father, later. 
He orders me to bring him Shusai's head. 
TONAMI (exclaiming) 
Oh, no! (^Then, lower) I felt it coming. — How were 
you told, Shihei — 

GHENZO 

This conference with the Mayor was nothing but a 
trap — a bait they offered to keep us from escaping. 
Hardly had I arrived when Ghemba, Shihei's repre- 
sentative, appeared, at the head of a hundred men 
or more, and said to me, "We know all. Deliver 
to us this child whom you pretend to call your son. 
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He is none other than young lord Shusai! How 
darest thou, impudent, protect Shusai, the enemy 
of Chancellor Shihei? Harkee: if in two hours thou 
bring us not the head of this Shusai, we will by 
force enter your house and take it for ourselves! 
My lord Shihei commands us." — How I longed to 
answer with a sword-blow! But I stood alone, 
against a host. I had to bow {slowly) before foul 
Ghemba, and cast about — some trick, some ruse! 
. . . Well, I avowed all; only asked the necessary 
time to execute the order — thinking — Then I saw 
Matsuo the Pine-tree, the only one of Shihei's men 
who knows Shusai! He is with them, and on him 
they must depend to recognize the head: he (with 
growing passion) must confirm the death of his 
young lord, — forgettmg, oh, the ingrate! all the 
good the house of Mitchizaneh heaped on him in 
olden days, — the exile and the death of his twin 
brothers, faithful to their lord, — 

[Overcome vnth fiery indignation, he breaks down. 
TONAMi (softly) 
Remember, — he took service with Shihei before 
the feud began — when aU were friends. 

GHENZO 

I blame him not for that, but that he dares to seek 
the life of the last son of his old liege, his father's 
liege, who named him! He betrayed Shusai! — he 
came to see the child assuredly killed. He is sick 

— so feeble that he scarce can stand upright. Only 
his hate — perverse, incredible hate! — gives him 
the strength to carry through this base, cowardly 

— Oh — (His feelings again overcome him; but with 
his left hand he restrains Tonami from speaking, and 
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resumes, low and tense) Listen, Tonami, what I 
thought to do. We are surrounded here by Shihei's 
men. Flight is impossible. Some head — some 
head — must be dehvered that is like Shusai's, or 
they themselves will find and finish him. I pon- 
dered, as I came just now, what one of our few 
schoolboys has a fa«e Hke bis? Not one! — their 
base-bom features cannot pass, one moment, for 
his httle noble's face! In chilled despair I sat; 
when, Hke a ray from heaven, the new child struck 
my eye! His face! Tonami, 'tis the image of 
Shusai's! To save ouj httle liege, the gods them- 
selves have led to us this boy, at the very instant 
when peril was most pressing. (Tonami covers her 
face) — It is sad, but hesitate we cannot: he must 
die. His head once rendered up, we may escape 
with Shusai still, and in a few hoiu-s reach the 
frontier of Kawachi, and be safe! 

TONAMI 

Oh, horrible! — Are we constrained at last even to 
shed innocent blood, this httle child's blood? We 
know that loyalty to our young lord comes before 
all, excuses everything, though the whole world 
perish! — But will this awful act serve any end at 
last? Matsuo knows too well the lineaments of 
Lord Shusai. His eye, his memory, will never fail 
him at the critical moment when he looks at the 
head! He will perceive the cheat, and then — 

GHENZO 

He'll die! I'll scrutinize bis face so constantly that 
if he shows the slightest tremor of doubt I'll send 
his own bead rolling on the floor with one stroke of 
my sword — then fling myself (rising) upon the rest. 
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and massacre them all! Let me not live if my young 
lord must die! A faithful servant, I will go with 
him at least to the next world! {To her as she gels 
up too, more calmly and consolingly) But reassure 
yourself, Tonami. Matsuo never wiU divine the 
cheat. The resemblance of the children is too close 
— and death wiU wipe out every difference. What 
I most apprehend (with a glance at the gate) is the 
return of this child's mother. If she comes too soon 
and calls for him, or if not finding him she raises 
an alarm — 'twill jeopardize our flight! — Well, in 
that case, I will cut down her too! 
[He strides down to the lower stage. 

TONAMI 

Ghenzo! You terrify me. (ife turns up to her) No, 
(coming down to him) let me inveigle her away. 
While you escape with Shusai, I will entertain her. 

GHENZO 

Impossible! She will have learned already: the 
village will be humming with the news of these 
extraordinary happenings here, and in her fright 
she will demand to see her son. — No, no, Tonami, 
your good heart will only serve to ruin us. — This 
woman, if she comes back, must die! — Courage! 
We are condemned to commit crimes: let us go 
through with them! The safety of our little lord 
exacts it. 
[He paces to the left door, with set lips, and turns there. 

TONAMI 

So be it, O Gods! since fate will have it so. Let us 
recoil at nothing! Oh, poor child, poor mother! 
This very day to have entrusted him whom she 
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holds most dear to us! — and we, miserable! com- 
pelled to sacrifice a child to whom we should be 
father and mother! 

l^She covers her face with her sleeve and, sobbing, 
sinks dawn an her heels, down l^ center. Ghenzo 
remains standing, impassive, left. There are sounds 
of many clog-soled feet approaching, off right, and the 
querulous, timid clamors of the peasants are heard. 
A procession enters the yard: Ghemba's resplendent 
figure first, then a retainer carrying a round wooden 
box for the head, then two coolies bearing Matsuo in 
his closed litter, and up-stage of them, four more men- 
at-arms, and finally six or seven anxious peasants, 
middle-aged or elderly. One old peasant runs ahead 
to the gate and unthout ashing the leave of those within 
or seeming to notice them pulls it open and squats 
obsequiously by it. Ghemba pays no attention to him, 
but with a cold, keen glance at Tonami and Ghenzo 
enters and goes up to the upper stage, juM to the right 
of the center door. His hand an his sword, Ghenzo, 
followed by Tonami, goes up to the left side of the door 
as though to prevent Ghemba from penetrating farther. 
They eye each other across the doorway. Meanwhile 
the two foremost retainers — the one with the box 
dawn-stage — enter and stand guard on either side of 
the gateway as Matsuo's litter is carried across and 
set down by the left door. The three other retainers 
follow it and stand in the corner, up right. The 
crowd of peasants slops at the gate, not daring to come 
in. 
THE PEASANTS {during all this) 
Mercy, noble lords! Our children are there too! 
Our boys are in this house! 
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ONE PEASANT 

Mine is just beginning to write! Let him go, let him 
come out, my lord! 

ANOTHEB 

My nephew, sirs! If you should cut off his head by 
mistake, you could never put it back! Let me have 
him! 

A THIRD 

For God's sake, don't go and take my son for the 
young lord! They're just the same age! Let me go 
in and find him! 

SEVERAL (at the gate now) 
Let us come in, your lordship ! 

GHEMBA (turning upon them savagely, from his place up 
by the center door) Go to the devil! Enough of 
this! No one can hear! Away! — We'll be careful 
not to touch your silly brats! (He turns his hack on 
them and speaks to Matsuo, but for Ghenzo's ears) 
What presumption! The churls imagine one can 
confound a peasant's face with the features of a 
samurai! 

[He laughs harshly. 

MATSUO (who has meanwhile been painfully emerging 
from his litter, supporting himself on his great sword, 
and now moves vnth slow, tragic dignity towards the 
gate) Nevertheless, Ghemba, let them not go too 
lightly. 'Tis not impossible one of these churls is 
party to the plot, and will make off with young 
Shusai as his. I, who must answer for all, will not 
neglect the meagerest precaution. (To the peasants, 
almost vnth a touch of sympathy for their parejntal 
anxiety) Calm yourselves, my good fellows: you 
shall have your own children presently. Call them. 
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THE PEASANTS (oU together) 

Iwama! Toku-saxi! Choma! Heiko! [JEfc. 
MATSuo (thunderously) 

Peace! One by one! 
[ [_All remain absolutely still while the invisible 

chorus of three or four singers, accompanied by two 

shamisen — instruments not unlike banjos but with 

only three strings — sing: 
"With a hand of iron he guards the gate. 

His piercing glances every one shuns. 

His voice of thunder stuns like fate 

The pair, from whose hearts the chilled blood runs . . . 

And without, gray-haired, disconsolate, wait 

The peasants for their imperil'd sons."] 
A PEASANT {after a moment, timidly) 

Choma! Choma! 
GHENZO {speaking tensely InU quietly into the rear room) 

Choma! Come here. 
{Choma appears at the door, wirvces from Ghemba's 

glare, sees the crowd, and is frightened. The peasant, 

his arms out, tries to go to him but is barred by the 

retainers at the gate. Matsuo, midway between them, 

scans the boy closely. 

MATSUO 

One of them has so blotted his face with his ink- 
brush, he is well disguised. However, it is not he. 
{To the guard) Let him run. 

{Choma jumps off the upper stage, flies into the 
peasant's arms, and they disappear. 

AN OLD PEASANT 

Iwama! Is Iwama there? 
IWAMA {popping out b^ore Ghenzo can repeat his name) 
Yes, Grandpa! Here I am! 
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MATSTJO (promptly) 

A better-looking rogue, but too round-faced. March! 
[_Iwama bows and runs to his grandfather, who takes 
him away pickaback. 
ANOTHER PEASANT (unusuoily dull-looHng) 
Baby! Baby! 

l^The Dunce responds, in time to see Iwama dis- 
appear. 

THE DtTNCE 

Papa! Take me pickaback too! 

£He notices Ghemba and Matsuo sneering at him, 
and begins to cry. Matsuo contemptuously signs to 
his papa to come and take him. The Dunce climbs 
on his father's back from the upper stage, and is borne 
off, still crying, amid smiles of scorn. 

GHEMBA {meanwhile) 
I find myself in thorough agreement with you, 
Matsuo! A fine noble, truly: the little brute with 
his monkey howl and bow-legs! Good Lord, the 
old fool takes the yoimg one off on his back like a 
treasure sack! 

A FOTJBTH PEASANT {he who had run ahead to open the 
gate) Toku! Toku! Toku-san! {Toku appears: he 
is almost as inky and ugly as the Dunce) Pray you, 
my lords, don't take him for the young noble. He 
is very handsome. 

[_Toku tries to hide his face in embarrassment, and 
dips down to the lower stage. 

MATSUO {with a flick of his sword) 

Stop, little fool! {With the tip of the scabbard under 
Toku's chin he raises his face and scans it) You seem 
to have an uneasy conscience. Look me in the face. 
{Then with a snort of disgust) Huh! A melon-head. 
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and dirty withal! (Tapping ToJcu on the head) Be 
off with you! 
[^Toku and the peasant run away. 

GHEMBA 

Master Ghenzo, call the other little peasants all 
out at once. By the specimens we've just seen, I 
could identify 'em in a moment. It's cabbage 
heads grow from cabbages! 

(Ghenzo calls two or three names — say. Sera, Hami, 
or Chano. The boys appear, are scanned by Ghemba 
and Matsuo, and cross to their joyful relatives, who 
hasten away with them. At a nod from Ghemba, the 
retainer with the box goes up to him, behind Matsuo; 
and the other, man-at-arms shuts the gate and remains 
guarding it) 

Well, Ghenzo; keep your word. Cut off Shusai's 
head, and bring it to me. (Tendering him the box) 
Go. Hurry! 
GHENZO (in even tones, that only his eyes, in his tense 
mash, belie) 

Think you one can cut off a noble daimio's head 
with no more ceremony than one would take to 
stick a dog? Be patient for a minute, and grant me 
time to carry out an act of so much weight. 

[_As he starts to go out the center door, Matsuo's 
deep, strained tone stops him short. 

MATSUO 

One moment, Ghenzo. Make no attempt to cheat 
us or elude us! If, while we wait you here, you 
seek to fly out of some other door — you will be 
foiled. More than a hundred swords curing your 
house and nothing can escape. Renounce as well 
the idea that you can bring some other head, imagin- 
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ing that death will wipe away all difference. That 
is too old a ruse, — and would cost you too dear. 
GHENZO (his face working with his efforts to control 
himself) 

Spare yourself all these vain anxieties. Keep your 
reflections to yourself. I'll bring the very head. 

GHEMBA (impatient) 

'Tis well. Enough. Go. (Giving him the box) Do 
what you must do. 

[Ghenzo goes out, center. Ghemba assigns the 
guarding of the center door to his retainer, and crosses 
to the door down left, behind the litter, peering off. 
Meanwhile Tonami, left of the center door, listens, 
with strained and anxious face; and Matsuo, down 
right center, turns his back on the audience and counts 
the desks along the back wall. 

MATSUO 

Hm! Strange! Incomprehensible! — (Toward 
Ghemba, but not turning) The little devils whom 
we've just dismissed, — were they not seven? How 
comes this extra table (poinMng with his left hand at 
Kotaro's) there? (To Tonami) Whose is it? 

TONAMI (much troubled) 

The new pardon! I am distraught! The 

table, you are speaking of? It is Shusai's! I promise 
you! Believe me, it is! 

MATstro 
'Tis well. I mil believe it. (He goes, weakly, toward 
Ghemba, left) But why will not this Ghenzo make 
more haste? I am so ill that I can scarcely — 

[He sinks back against the upper stage, a trifle left 
of center. Tonami moves away from him, as though 
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loathing and fearing him, dovm right. There comes 
the sound, behind, of a litUe body falling. Matsuo 
stands erect with a shudder. Tonami turns, makes as 
if to go to the door and see, but stands powerless . . . 
Ghenzo enters, formally, center. He comes down and 
deposits the closed box before Matsuo, who sinks dovm 
on his crossed legs, looking at it blankly. 

GHENZO 

What you commanded is performed. The head! 
(Backing away, right, and sitting on his heels just 
h^ore Tonami, who sinks down likewise) Study it 
closely, O right noble Matsuo! Assure yourself it 
is indeed Shusai's! 

[He grasps the handle of his sword and peers fixedly 
into Matsuo's face. Matsuo waves to the three men-at- 
arms up right, who when Ghemha repeats the signed 
come forward. 
MATSUO (to them) 

Stand there, and keep your eyes on them. {The 
three stand over Tonami and Ghenzo, poised to strike 
them down. Matsuo shuts his eyes — opens the box. 
He need not take the head out — the physical horror 
of it would, with a Western audience, lessen the neces- 
sary concentration on his tragic face. Slowly, as if 
in a dream, he opens his eyes, looks motiordessly at the 
head, extends a tremulous hand and touches it; and 
for a second a shadow of his agpny fleets across his 
rigid face. Then he speaks, deeply) There is no 
doubt. It is Kwan Shusai's head. 

[He shuts the box and bears down heavily an the 
lid. Ghenzo darts a glance over his right shoulder at 
Tonami. Ghemha, who has been standing at Matsuo's 
iefi, leaning forward tensdy, straightens up exultant. 
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GHEMBA 

At last! We have it! . . — You have been firm and 
faithful, Master Ghenzo, — and merit some reward. 
The pain of death had been decreed against y6u, 
for concealing the son of Mitchizaneh in your home; 
but in beheading him with your own hands, you 
have made reparation: you may live, (fle waves 
the retainers back and extends a hand to Matsuo, to 
hel'p him up) Come, let us go, Matsuo, and an- 
nounce our enterprise' success to Lord Shihei. He 
will be waiting for us. 

MATSUO (not rising) 
Ay — go on, Ghemba, with all speed. Take the 
happy news to him — and, take the head. (With a 
scarcely perceptible reluctance he puts the box into 
Ghemba' s hands) But — for my part — I am sore 
sick: far worse than I appear. (He struggles to his 
feet) Excuse me to him. Get permission for me to 
quit his service altogether. 

GHEMBA 

Well, be it as you please. Go home and guard your 
health. Your great task is accomplished. (Crossing 
to the gate) Open! (The gate is opened) Come! 

[He goes (mt vnth the box, the five men after him. 
Matsuo meanwhile gets feebly into his litter. Ghenzo 
and Tonami stand up; Matsuo is carried out, past 
them, right; and they are left alone. 

GHENZO (after a marveling pause) 
The gods be thanked! Mindful of Mitchizaneh's 
piety they granted us this boon, and for his sake 
made blind Matsuo's eyes! (He goes and looks out, 
still almost incredulous, after Matsuo's litter; then 
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shiits the gate and bolts it) Rejoice, Tonami! Long 
life to our young lord! 

TONAMI (who has been prostrating herself in thanlrful 
worship) 

Is it a dream? Shusai's protecting angel must have 
vexed Matsuo's vision! or perhaps the head of the 
poor child itself was the good spirit! He was no 
common stone, to be confused with the real jewel! 
Oh, I thank the gods! 

£In the midst of their rejoicings, Chiyo appears at 
the gate, and knocks. 

CHIYO 

, Open the gate! It is I, the mother of the new pupil! 
TONAMI (seizing Ghenzo, hiding behind him from Chiyo) 

It's the mother! Ghenzo, we're lost! What'll we 

do? What'll we say? 

CHIYO 

Open the gate! 
GHENZO (to Tonami, low and stem) 
Be quiet, fool! Did I not foresee this? Keep still. 
We will finish with her too somehow or other! 

[He unbolts the gate. Chiyo shoves it aside and 
enters with hardly an attempt at the formal greeting. 

CHIYO 

Ah! Are you Master Ghenzo, my son's teacher? 
(As Ghenzo looks blank in an effort to gain time for 
quick thought) I left him here just a Uttle while ago! 



Where is he? 



GHENZO (smoothly, in great contrast with her exdtemeni) 
Your son is in the next room, playing with the other 
scholars. Do you wish to see him? 
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CHIYO 

Yes, take me to him! I want him to come home 
with me! 

GHENZO 

Very well. Follow me. This way, if you please. 

[He takes her to center, across Tonami who cannot 
look Chiyo in the jace, and indicates that she is to 
precede him up to the center door. As she picks up 
her clothes to step up onto the upper stage, he draws 
his sword like a flash of lightning and strikes down at 
her head. But she appears to have been ready for the 
attempt: she dodges to the right (her left), and as the 
blow crashes upon the upper stage she flees to the right 
comer and there snatches up the box thai she had 
brought for her son. Ghenzo pursues her along the 
upper stage, his sword above his head. 

CHIYO 

Stop! Stop! 

GHENZO 

Die! {His sword crashes down on the box that Chiyo 
holds up as a shield; the box falls open, and out of it 
streams one of the white robes used in Japan as shrouds, 
vnth fluttering paper prayers and other funeral ob- 
jects. Ghenzo, his sword poised for a third blow, stops, 
astounded) Ha? What does aU that mean?! 

CHIYO (on her knees, lowering the box and sobbing) 
Tell me — I beseech you — my son — is he dead? 
Has he laid down his life for his lord Shusai? I 
implore you, do not hide the truth from me! 

GHENZO (stupefied) 
What? For his lord Shusai? Your son? — So it 
was by design you brought him — ? 
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CHiTO (tears in her voice) 
Oh, my boy, my only child! . . Yes — we sacrificed 
him to save his liege lord's life! As you see, here is 
the robe of death, the funeral prayers, the invoca- 
tion "Namu Amida Butsu" — all will prove it to 
you! 

GHENZO (low, almost awe-struch) 
I do not understand. Who are you? Who is your 
husband? 

[Zm the gateway suddenly Matsuo stands. Ghenzo 
starts hack, again raising his sword; hut Matsuo, vnth 
a grave gesture that bids him he still and listen, moves 
rhythmically to left center, chanting softly. 

MATSUO 

"The Plum-tree has followed me into exile: 
The Cherry-tree died for my cause: 
Should the Pine-tree alone be false and vile. 
Ignoring Bushido's laws?" 
(Turning toward his wife) 

Rejoice, Chiyo! Our son is dead to save his young 
lord's life! (Chiyo covers her face and cries) Weep, 
sorrow-stricken Chiyo! Give free rein to your 
mother's grief: you may mourn him without shame! 
— Your pardon, Ghenzo. A mother's heart! 
GHENZO (still standing, sword in hand, on the upper 
stage, between them) 

I do not yet understand. Is it a dream? Is it reaUty? 
What! you, Matsuo, Shihei's samurai, — are you 
not om- enemy? Did you not long since break the 
bonds that linked you with the house of Mitchi- 
zaneh? Yet volimtarily have you sacrificed your 
own son for his son, Shusai? I know not what to 
think! 
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MATSUO 

Your astonishment is natural. Alas! a bitter fate 
divided me from faith, tore me from the true path, 
set me in vassalage under a lord who came to hate 
and harry all that from childhood I had held most 
sacred: my master Mitchizaneh, the patron of my 
bouse, the benefactor of my father and my brothers! 
— Ah, what I suffered, thus to see myself cut off 
from all I cherished — to hear myself denounced — 
ingrate and traitor! Yet how else could I have kept 
my oath of homage to Shihei? ... To have deserved 
such punishment I must have sinned in some pre- 
cedent life unutterably! . . . Well, my strength failed 
me. To quit Shihei, at any cost, I feigned an illness 
and requested a release. Just at that moment burst 
on us the news that Shusai still was living, as your 
son. Shihei gave orders instantly to seize him — to 
kill him ere you could escape with him — and bring 
his head in proof. Of all his train, I only knew the 
face of Mitchizaneh's, of my godfather's, son! On 
me then fell the need to verify the head to be pre- 
sented as Shusai's: on this condition my release 
was given me; and you have seen how I fulfilled 
the task. — I thank the gods to be delivered now 
from the sore burden that so long oppressed me! . . 
Ghenzo, I knew that you would stop at nothing to 
save Shusai from death — of that, believe me, I 
needed no convincing — but, how could you? 
Flight was impossible, and to present a vulgar head 
would only ruin you. So I perceived the time had 
come for me; and losing not a moment, my brave 
wife brought you our son to take Lord Shusai's 
place. I left the rest to heaven and to you. But 
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when I counted at the fatal instant that row of 
desks, and recognized my son's, — I knew. . . 
"Should the Pine-tree alone be false and vile, ignor- 
ing Bushido's laws?" — Those verses that my unfor- 
gotten liege. Lord Mitchizaneh, aimed at me have 
rung continually in my ears: I seemed to hear on 
every hand that "false and vile." You can imagine 
what it meant to me; and had I had no son to expiate 
his sire's dishonor and disloyalty, — I, and my 
heirs, and theirs, had been accursed and infamous 
forever! — Oh, my son! Through thee I was per- 
mitted to atone! Thou hast preserved the honor 
of our house! 

CHiTO (stUl kneeling, up right) 
Ay, he has saved our honor, and for that his memory 
shall be graven in our hearts forever! — Dear child! 
when I left him here he tried so hard to follow me, 
my heart bled, for I was abandoning him to certain 
death! — Oh, let me hold his body in my arms one 
last time more! My httle boy! 

[_She breaks dovm again, puis her face to the floor 
and sobs. 

TONAMi {going up to her) 
Dear mother, let me share your grief. I did not 
know yoin- son, but I can still hear perfectly his 
gentle Uttle voice telling my husband he was very 
good to take him under his protection! A cold 
shudder runs through me when I think of it! 

MATSUO 

Master your grief, good Chiyo. Let us bear, un- 
yielding, the disasters of our lot. — Ghenzo, the boy 
knew that he was to die. (Chiyo looks up) I told 
him, Chiyo, before I parted from him; aiid he, a 
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little boy scarce nine years old, without a tremor let 
me send him here. How did he die, Ghenzo? Not 
asking mercy? 

GHENZO 

No. Like a hero. 'Twere impossible more coolly to 
face death. I drew my sword and told him 'twas 
for him, and with a smile he raised his chin to let 
me strike his neck. 

MATSTJO 

Brave child! 'Twas even so my brother died, the 
Cherry-tree, in Mitchizaneh's cause. What joy 
must have been theirs to meet each other in the 
next world! What bUss is their reward for their 
heroic deaths! {He weeps) Pardon me, Ghenzo: 
I can no longer struggle with my tears! 

\^Shusai, hearing the deep sobs, appears in the center 
door. 

SHUSAI 

Oh, was this murder done in my behalf? {To Ghenzo) 
Why didn't you tell me? I should never have lei, 
another perish in my place! What horror! What 
shame for me! 
MATSTTO {looking oui, right, where the litter is seen again 
apjyroaching, and bowing deeply to Shusai) Noble 
lord, in presenting myself before you I bring with 
me a gift that you would not have dared to hope 
for. Look. 

^The litter has stopped outside the gate. Out of it 
steps the mother of Shusai, and enters. 

SHtrSAI 

Why, mother! Mother! 
HIS MOTHEB {hastening grac^ully to him) 
Son! Shusai! My son! 
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[_They embrace, she on the lower stage, he on the upper. 

GHENZO 

Do I see right? Noble lady, is it you? Oh, happy 
meeting! We have searched everywhere, but could 
not find you. Who gave you such safe shelter? 

[_The lady turns toward Matsuo. In renewed as- 
tonishment, Ghenzo steps down to the lower stage, fac- 
ing Matsuo across her. 
MATSUO (bowing his head in confirmation) 
When bloody Shihei threatened to annihilate the 
entire family of Mitchizaneh, I took the noble lady 
home to Saga. But straightway she was recognized. 
I donned a cowl and like a monk conducted her 
through a thousand dangers hither, and, but now 
discharged, sent her nay litter. — But lose no time! 
Fly with all speed tiU the frontier be crossed! And 
in Kawachi you will find your daughter and (to 
Shusai) sister, anxiously awaiting you. (Ghenzo 
conducts the lady and the boy to the litter, which they 
enter, and, instructing the coolies, sees them carried 
off) For us, dear Chiyo, it remains to inter all that 
is left us of our beloved son, and make the offerings 
to his spirit that are due. 

[_Tonami goes out, center, to fetch the body. Chiyo 
follows her to the door. 

GHENZO 

No, Matsuo, — we will not have the heart, now 
when your grief is still so strong upon you, to leave 
you with this solemn task alone. My wife and I — 
MATSUO (mth the deep authority that once more stills 
Ghenzo) 

Suffer me. (He and Chiyo remove their outer kimonos 
and appear in mourning garments of white and sky- 
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bliie. Tonami reenters between them, with the body, 
close-wrapped in white. Chiyo holds out her arms 
for it, bid Maisuo steps up on to the upper stage) 
Let me do it. (He takes the body) In the world's 
eyes, remember, it is not my son I bury, but the 
heir of Mitchizaneh. 

[_The other three bow their heads, but Matsuo lifts 
his face, nobly impassive. 

CUKTAIN 



THE OLD WIFE'S TALE 

By Geobgb Peelb 



INTRODUCTION 

GEORGE PEELE was one of the earliest and 
eldest of Shakespeare's immediate forerunners. 
The date of his birth is not known, but is usually guessed 
to have been about 1558. He was at Oxford in 1571, 
taking there the degrees of B.A. in 1577 and M.A. in 
1579, and winning some recognition as a poet. There- 
after, in London, he seems to have joined the dissi- 
pated band of hacks whence Marlowe and Shakespeare 
were to emerge, perhaps acting on as well as writing 
for the naJLve, untechnicaJ, but already very popular 
stage of the time. Peek's Hmpid, lyrical blank verse 
was precursor to Marlowe's thimders, and in The 
Arraignment of , Paris, David and Bethsahe, and other 
charming though imconstructed story-plays, proved 
its author a poet, however poor a playwright. Peele's 
sense of contrast and humorous reaUsm is less obvious 
in these than in our play: it is his startUng modernity 
of language and viewpoint that chiefly distinguishes 
The Old Wife's Tale, — a parody of the vulgar delight 
in fairy-tale drama, written about 1590, and first 
printed in 1595, about the time of Peele's death. It 
is the first play in EngUsh dramatic history where we 
find a blend of romantic with realistic elements which 
sets off the extravagance of the romance and produces 
a comedy of unintentional humor, — that is, not 
laughable to any one taking part, but only to the 
outside observer. Undoubtedly its apparent medley 
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of English folk-tale incidents and high-flown charac- 
ters of chivalry contain many allusions, too, to plots 
and persons then thriving in the theater: in Sacrapant, 
especially, it is not hard to catch a reflection of Doctor 
Faustus. 

The charming homeliness and truth of the native 
EngUsh scenes, of the old wife and the boyish cour- 
tiers, lead, more abruptly in the original than in this 
adaptation, straight into an old-fashioned fairy story 
of many mingled strands. Peek's forte was anything 
but technique, and his tale wobbles from one group 
of characters to another without a trace of construc- 
tion. To indicate, in the Ehzabethan manner, the 
terminations of "acts," he introduces his chorus of 
harvesters twice, but very close together, and the 
last time occurs less than half-way through the Tale. 
All the scenes with Jack's Ghost are reserved to the 
very end and bunched together. In rearranging his 
work, the adapter has tried to start- all the stories 
before the harvestmen's first appearance, linkin g them 
together through the character of Erestus and ending 
this "first act" with the Ghost; to introduce Sacra- 
pant in the "second act" and show his triumph over his 
first two assailants; and to wind up the adventures, 
as Peele does, in the third. The original play is very 
short — less than half the length of the average Eliza- 
bethan comedy — so that little cutting was necessary. 
Perhaps the character of Celanta should have been 
omitted (actresses even among school children who 
will consent to look as ugly as they can are rare!), 
and Booby's blindness made as Httle of as possible, — 
it has for us too much inherent pathos for comic treat- 
ment of this kind. It will be easy for the producer to 
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elide Lampriscus' references to his second wife and 
daughter and to cut both of Celanta's scenes, — letting 
the Furies bring deaf Huanebango to the well at the 
beginning of "Act III" and letting Zantippa run from 
"My father has sent me to the well for the water of 
life, and tells me if I give fair words I shall have a 
husband" to "'a says I must rule my tongue. Why, 
alas, what am I then? ", and skipping from her exit 
with Huanebango to Jack's entrance with Eumenides 
on the way to Sacrapant's tree. This omits the scene 
of the Hostess, the Fiddlers, and the magic purse 
(which might, if desired, be inserted in "Act II" 
before Huanebango's entrance), and Jack's' very im- 
portant bargain with Eumenides: "But hear you, 
master: Are you content I shall be halves in all you 
get in yoiu" journey?" "I am. Jack. Here is my 
hand." "Enough, master; I ask no more" — which 
may instead be struck just before Jack asks, "But do 
you hear, master: Do you know my name?" at the 
end of "Act I." 

Were it not for the mechanical difficulties of staging 
this fairy tale, it would seem an excellent play for 
schools. Many plays of its time and later were in- 
tended for performance by choir boys — sometimes 
supplemented by an adult, as when Ben Jonson (prob- 
ably) took the part of Morose in his own "Silent 
Woman," — and this may easily have been one. The 
naiVete and burlesque of it could be most piquantly 
realized by child actors — at least in the Tale itself — 
with the exception of the parts of Erestus and Sacra- 
pant which require the authority and technique of a 
contrasting adult, perhaps the coach, and should be 
"doubled" by the same actor. Even then, Huane- 
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bango and Booby, Zantippa and Celanta, and the 
Ghost of Jack should seem younger than the others, — 
in the earher rather than the later '"teens." But as 
yet very few schools have money enough for their 
"dramatics" to hire a theater, or stages of their own 
that are well enough equipped to do this play except 
as Peele intended it to be done: Madge and her guests 
sitting in the front row of the spectators (in his day, 
on the stage itself), and the action passing before a 
curtain which occasionally parted to show the Well 
of Life or Sacrapant's Cell with the convenient trap- 
door. So simplified, with the properties largely made 
in the school shops or at home, it is recommended to 
teachers interested in folklore, in our early drama, or 
in good opportunities for speech, action, and charac- 
terization by child actors. 

This is not to say that it ought to be confined to 
schools and children. Its varied appeals, spectacular 
and historical interest, opportunities for costuming 
and mask-making as delicate as that which Mr. W. T. 
Benda has lately been showing us,^ and novelty of 
style and spirit, make it an excellent play for Little 
Theater or social groups that can afford to produce it. 
It is distinctly a play for amateurs, retaining as it does 
the pre-Marlowean naivete of the childhood of our 
drama, before great actors came to the fore in Tanv- 
burlaine and Faustiis, and regular professional com- 
panies gave employment to such as Shakespeare. In 
this volume it takes the place of the Doctor Faustus 
and Patelin presented in the two earher collections. 

' In "Vanity Fair," May and June, 1920, and elsewhere. 



STAGING 

IN the foreground, shallowly, as a kind of picture 
frame, is set the principal room in the cottage of 
Clunch the Smith. The side walls, which are con- 
siderably raked, show on the right a narrow door to 
the bedroom and above it a cupboard provided with 
dishes and utensils and simple food, and on the left 
a deep fireplace furnished with spits, cranes, etc., and 
protected by an ingle-seat long enough for two from 
the bigger door above it. This, the outside door, 
opens on stage when noisily and laboriously imbarred, 
and has in its upper half a casement glazed with oil 
paper and also cumbrously fastened. Against the 
plain back wall, center, is a homemade table with a 
similar chair on each side. Overhead, the smolqr, 
heavily raftered ceihng slopes sharply down. 

Behind this picture frame, level with the top of the 
table, is the platform of the inner stage on which the 
Tale itself is acted. The backwaU of the cottage above 
the Une of the table top is either a painted curtain that 
softly Ufts away to each side at the Tale's commence- 
ment, or, better, a painted gauze that remains fixed 
but glamorously becomes transparent as the lights 
before it are dimmed out and those behind it brighten. 
The chief feature of the inner scene thus disclosed as 
in a gray dawn-mist is a vast oak trunk somewhat to 
left of center and well up-stage. There is a magic 
door in it and a rich, palatial curtain hanging within 
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the door, with another, darker, behind it, for masking 
purposes. The oak has two high roots reaching down- 
stage to either side and serving as seats, and also 
several low-hanging branches, with leaves, — espe- 
cially on the left. Between the roots, somewhat as 
though forming a doorstep, a little mound of sod covers 
a magic light under a magic glass; and farther down 
there is a rather large trap door out of which a magic 
table, ready spread, may rise, and into which char- 
acters may sink or spring. Toward the right, over and 
around a second, similar trap, is a well-head with a 
high, broad brink. On either side a "wing" of actual 
or plastic or (if needs must) of painted trees divides 
the entrance, and across the rear is a thick but pleas- 
ant and sunny EngUsh forest, — perhaps actual 
trunks iand boughs against a separately Ughted cyclo- 
rama, or cut gaMzes silhouetted against each other, or 
a decoratively painted drop. Access to the interior 
of the oak, unseen, must be provided for the actors 
and yet it must remain possible to pass from one side 
to the other behind the oak. 

The sloping roof in the foreground should obviate 
the necessity for foliage- or sky-borders and border 
lights. Just within and above it should be placed the 
high-powered nitrogen lamps — reflected alternately 
vertically and diagonally downwards, — which atmo- 
spherically light the Tale. As the red firelight and 
the amber front border- and footlights used to Kght 
the prologue in the cottage are dimmed out, these 
brighten; and no other light on the inner scene should 
be necessary, though low lamps at the sides may help 
lighten shadows on the players' faces. The illumi- 
nation should be growing gradually stronger all through 
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the Tale, and not attain maximum brightness tintil 
Jack's disappearance at the very end. Then, as the 
characters move to go, they are swiftly dimmed out 
again; a streak of white dawn light comes through the 
casement in the door; and the front lights brighten 
for the epilogue. 

Of special "effects," there are thunder and light- 
ning, a flame shooting from the oak (any book of con- 
jurer's tricks will explain how to do this), two Heads 
arising from the well, one with hair of wheat ears from 
which actual grains can be pulled and the other with 
hair of gold twine from which gold beads and coins 
can be drawn, and above all, the "materialization" 
of the Ghost of Jack, — which may be avoided by 
having him spring from some overhead point plump 
into the middle of the stage, but which ought to be 
amenable to some feat of lighting. 

Masks are to be worn by Erestus, the Ghost, and 
the Furies. 

Minor properties not mentioned below are Booby's 
cake, DeKa's roots and pot of water, purses and coins 
for the Knights, a stone near the roots of the oak for 
VeneKa, the Hostess's bill, the wool that Jack stuffs 
into Eumenides' ears, and Sacrapant's goad, sword, 
and megaphone within the tree. The harvestmen and 
girls should also have personal props. 



CHARACTERS 

(in the order op their appearance) 

Antic, a slender young courtier. 

Frolic, another, perhaps a bit tenderer and mellower. 

Fantastic, a third; taller, heavier, with an excellent 
singing voice. All three should be good singers, 
and dressed becomingly, not gaudily, in doublet 
and hose, their plumed hats limp and bedraggled. 

CLimcH, the Smith, coarsely clad, with leathern apron, 
— big and burly and slow of wit. He too can sing. 

Madge, Clunch's old Wife: a tiny, very bent and 
wrinkled and squeaky-voiced old woman, humorous 
and winning. These two enter with old-fashioned 
tallow candles in quaint little candlesticks. 

Erestus, the "White Bear." The principal actor 
should double this part and Sacrapant, though they 
are not at all alike. Erestus first enters in the skin 
of a white bear, and doffing it at sunrise, appears 
as an old man, inconspicuously, almost beggarly 
dressed, with a weird-looking mask of old age cover- 
ing his head. The mask is later used separately to 
represent Sacrapant's severed head. 

Venelia, Erestus' former, but now enchanted. Be- 
loved; mad, and "raging" about the wood in the 
60 
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ragged remnants of a great lady's gowns, with di- 
shevelled hair bound with twined leaves, etc. 

At the end of the Tale these two appear in their 
due state, restored, unmasked, magnificently robed. 

The Two Brothers of Delia, princes and 
knights errant, gaudily arrayed, with 
coronets and jewelled swords, and most 
romantically inspired. After their con- 
quest by Sacrapant, they appear as vil- 
leins, half -clad diggers; and at the Tale's 
. end, once more as at first. 



Caltpha 
Thelea 



Lampbiscus, a sturdy English beggar of fifty or so 
years, comically ponderous. This part may be taken 
by the same actor as Clunch, He carries a quarter- 
staff and wallet, and at his entrance a Kttle pot of 
honey. 

HuANEBANGO, E Miles Gloriosus, most amusingly, per- 
haps, represented by a boy of not more than sixteen 
years. He is vaKant in a buff jerkin and steel cap, 
and flourishes a two-handed sword almost as tall as 
himself. His customary strides are too long for his 
legs; and his voice, boastful enough, essays in vain 
to be menacing. After he is stricken deaf by Sacra- 
pant, he becomes purely comic. 

Booby, whose true name, we gather, is Corebus, should 
also be acted by a young boy. He should have very 
long legs in bright tights, and a long pheasant feather 
in his peaked hat. He is a village dandy, a derisive 
hanger-on of Huanebango's, of the talkative race of 
EUzabethan Clowns. 
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EuMENiDES, the Wandering Knight, in complete armor 
(of thin and rattly tin), astride of a Ukewise armored 
hobbyhorse — discarded after his first scene. Typi- 
cal and ridiculous, Eumenides is above all humorless, 
pious, and perfect. 

WiGGEN, a yoimg rogue with a quarterstaff, imsubtle 
and honest. 

Loach, the Churchwarden, very respectable, cowardly 
and cunning: an older man than Wiggen, dressed 
with dignity. 

The Ghost of Jack, a slim boy in blue, with a horn 
at his girdle, and a white, deathly mask through 
which his voice sounds croaking and unlifelike. He 
is very nimble, a good pantomimist, aware as much 
of the fun as of the imcanniness of his part in the 
Tale, — and his materialization is an interesting 
trick for the stage mechanician. 

FouB Hakvestmen, the entr'acte dancers of the Eliza- 
bethan theater decoratively appareled in pastoral 
guise, skilled in English folk-dance and -song. 

Sacbapant, the Magician. The actor of Erestus with- 
out his mask of age, robed in dazzling draperies, 
wreathed with magic herbs, dominating everything 
with a height, assurance, and strong voice unequaled 
by any others in the cast. 

Delia, the Princess whom he has enchanted and 
carried o£f: a regular story-book realization of cap- 
tive princesses, except when the Old Wife's knowl- 
edge of human nature imparts to her touches of 
truth delightfully naave. 
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A Friar, mute, best doubled, perhaps, with Loach. 
He brings from the oak a chine of beef and a flagon 
of wine. 

Two (or, if possible. Four) Furies, as terrifying and 
extravagant as may be. They wait on Sacrapant, 
chiefly to carry off those whom he overthrows, and, 
though mute, offer excellent changes to physically 
expert players and even more to ambitious designers 
of costumes and horrid masks. 

Four Harvest Girls, to accompany the Harvestmen 
after the "second act," and like them practised in 
Enghsh folk dance and song. 

Zantippa, Lampriscus' fair but shrewish daughter, 
best played by a really young, childish girl, to 
match with Huanebango. 

Cblanta, Lampriscus' gentle but ill-favored daughter: 
also best acted by a httle girl, to match Booby. 
Very possibly the scene in which she appears will 
be omitted, but if retained, its humor depends on 
Celanta's unsparing ughness. Her complexion is 
very swarthy. 

These two girls bring four pitchers to the well, 
and three of them get broken. 

Hostess, a type-character. Her scene, also, may be 
omitted; and the important compact between 
Eumenides and Jack, which concludes it, be trans- 
ferred to the end of "Act I." If retained, it also 
requires some off-stage. 

Fiddlers. 
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At the play's beginning, all is pitch dark save for the 
faint red glow, revealing nothing, from the fire, left. 
Then, far away toward left, outside but approaching, 
sound three young men's voices: courtiers benighted in 
the forest but — two of them at least — stiU gay. 

ANTIC 

How now, fellow Frolic? Doth this sadness become 
thy madness? What though we have lost our way 
in the woods? — Fantastic and I will warrant thy 
life to-night! 

FROLIC (but in a weary and mournful voice) 
Antic and Fantastic, as I am Frolic Franion, never 
in aU my life was I so dead slain! To lose our way 
in the wood, without either fire or candle! 

FANTASTIC {bigger, heartier, and nearer, with a rolling 
barytone voice) 

Desperately spoken, fellow Frolic, in the dark! But 
{bursts into song and Antic joins in harmoniously) 

"Three meriy men, and three merry men. 
And three merry men be we! 
I in the wood, and thou on the ground, 
And Jack sleeps in the tree." 

ANTIC {continuing rallyingly) 

Never hang thy head as though thou hadst no hope 
to live till to-morrow, for I perceive the glimmering 
of a glowworm, a candle, or a cat's eye! 
65 
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{Clunch the smith eniers, right, with a candle, and 
opens the casement in the door, left. It is pitch dark 
outside. The momerd his head appears. Frolic's voice, 
cheerfvMer, shouts to him. 

FKOLIC 

Be thou ox or ass that appearest, tell us what thou 
art! 

CLTJNCH (slowly, rather taken aback, not yet unbarring 
the door) 

What am I? Why, Clunch the smith. What are 
you? What make you in my territories at this time 
of night? 

FROLIC (in friendly fun) 
Faith, sir, unless your hospitality reKeve us, we are 
like to wander with sorrowful heigh-ho among the 
owlets and hobgoblins of the forest! Good Vulcan, 
befriend us as thou may'st, and command us howso- 
ever, wheresoever, whensoever, in whatsoever, for 
ever and ever! 

CLTJNCH (ponderously, still leaning on his door, peering 
out) 

Well, masters, it seems, you have lost your way in 
the wood; in consideration whereof, you shall have 
house-room and a good fire to sit by, though we 
have no bedding to put you in. 

ALL THBEE (in choTus, US CluTwh shvts the casement 
and unbars the door) 
O blessed Smith! O bountiful Clunch! 

CLUNCH (after opening the door replenishing the fire, 
which brightens) 

For your further entertainment, it shall be as it 
may be, so and so. (A dog barks within, right) 
Hark, that's Bawl, my dog, that bids you all wel- 
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come in his own language. {They enter, very weary 
and bedraggled) Come, take heed for stumbhng on 
the threshold! {Calling towards the inner door) 
Open door, Madge! Take in guests! 

\^Madge, the old wife, enters, with another light. 
The three bow low. Clunch goes behind them, pids his 
candle on the table, and fastens up the door again. 
Madge bobs a curtsey, sets down her candle, hastens to 
the cupboard and brings provender to the table. The 
three lads go and stand by the fire. 

MADGE {in a high little voice, genial and solicitous) 
Welcome, good fellows all. Come on, sit down. 
Here is a piece of cheese and a pudding of my own 
making. 
[_She sets a place and moves the chair. 

ANTIC {starting towards it from the hearth) 
Thanks, gammer. A good example for the wives of 
our town! 

FROUC (between Antic and the table, stopping him with 
a gesture) 

Gammer, — thou and thy good man sit lovingly to- 
gether. We come to chat and not to eat. 

CLtnsrcH {not loth to save the food) 

Well, masters, if ye will eat nothing, {to Madge) take 
away! 

IHe takes one of the dishes, to help her. She pops a 
piece of cheese into his mouth. He kisses her, and 
laughs with his mouth full as they put the dishes back. 

ANTIC {turning left to Fantastic) 

This smith leads a life as merry as a king, with 
Madge his wife! 

PEOMC {sitting in the ingle-seat) 
Fantastic, I am sure thou art not now without some 
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round or other! No doubt but Clunch can bear his 
part. 

[Clunch, turning up right, nods enthusiastically. 

FANTASTIC (standing planted h^ore the jffre, English- 
fashion; heartily) 

Else think you me ill brought up! So set to it when 
you will. {He sings: the other three men join in ap- 
propriately, and Madge listens with delight) 
"Whenas the rye reach to the chin. 
And chopcherry, chopcherry ripe within, 
Strawberries swimming in the cream 
And schoolboys playing in the stream. 
Then, O, then, O, then, O, my true love said 
Till that time come again she could not live a 
maid!" 

ANTIC (stifling a yawn and stretching as he goes up 
toward the table) 

This sport does well; but methinks, gammer, a 
merry winter's tale would drive away the time 
trimly. (Frolic takes to the idea, rises and crosses to 
Madge to persuade her, while Antic sits at his ease 
left of table) Come, I am sure you are not without 
a score. 

FANTASTIC (sitting lihetoise on the down-stage side of the 
hearth) 

I' faith, gammer, a tale of an hour long were as good 
as an hour's sleep. 

FROLIC (drawing her to the ingle-seat by the fire, full in 
its light, and sitting on the floor against the hearth; 
coaxingly) 

Look you, gammer, — of the giant and the king's 
daughter and I know not what! I have seen the day 
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when I was little you might have drawn me a mile 

after you with such a discourse! 
MADGE (flattered) 

Well, since you be so importunate, I am content to 

drive away the time with an old wives' winter's 

tale. 
FANTASTIC {flinging himself dovm ftdl length in front of 

the flre) 

No better hay in Devonshire! O' my word, gammer, 

I'll be one of your audience! 
ANTIC (approaching and sitting on the floor too, below her) 

And I another, that's flat! 

[Clunch looks, yawns, and takes the two candles out, 

right, leaving the room quite dark save where at extreme 

left the fire-shine plays on the picturesque group and 

dies down gradually. 

MADGE 

Now, this bargain, my masters, must I make with 
you: that you will say "hum" and "ha" to my 
tale, so shall I know you are awake. 

AIX THREE 

Content, gammer; that will we do. 
MADGE (a little flustered) 

Once upon a time there was a king — or a lord — 
or a duke — that had a fair daughter, the fairest 
that ever was, as white as snow and as red as blood. 
And once upon a time his daughter was stolen away 
and he sent aU his men to seek out his daughter — ■ 
and he sent so long that he sent all his men out of 
his land. 

FROLIC 

Who dressed his dinner then? 
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MADGE 

Nay, either hear my tale or hist my tale. 

FANTASTIC 

Well said! On with your tale, gammer! 

MADGE 

Oh, Lord, I quite forgot! There was a conjurer, and 
this conjurer could do anything, and he turned him- 
self into a great dragon, and carried the king's 
daughter away in his mouth to his castle, and there 
he kept her I know not how long, till at last all the 
king's men went out so long that her two brothers 
went to seek her. {JELere the upper part of the rear 
wall begins to grow transparent, and the scene glimmer 
through) Oh, I forget! — She — he, I would say — 
turned a proper young man to a bear in the night 
and a man in the day, and he keeps by a well that 
parts three several ways (here the bear appears in the 
dimly dawning scene behind, rising on his hind legs 
and shaking off the white skin, emerging an old man) ; 
and he made his lady run mad (here Venelia appears 
in the still dusky background, worries the discarded 
hear-skin and drags it off with her) — Gods me 
bones, who comes here (as, follovdng the others' eyes, 
she perceives the transformation of the back wall of her 
cottage) ? ! 

[^The scene is now clear. Erestus sits by the well, 
his mask of old age keeping him unreal and weirdly 
melancholy. The Two Brothers enter, up l^t. Only 
the embers illumine still the dark figures in the fore- 
ground, who speak in whispers. 

FROLIC 

Soft, gammer, — here come some to tell your tale 
for you! 
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ANTIC 

Let them alone: let us hear what they will say. 
CALYPHA {wandering dovm from the woods up left) 

Upon these challqr clifiEs of Albion 

We are arrived now with tedious toil 

And compassing the wide world round about 

To seek our sister, seek fair DeUa forth, — 

Yet cannot we so much as hear of her! 
THELEA (behind the First Brother, in a higher-pitched 

strain of mock lament, like Madge's own high voice) 

O Fortune cruel, cruel and unkind! 

Unkind in that we cannot find our sister, — 

Oxir sister, hapless in her cruel chance! 

(Coming down on Calypha's right, he espies Erestus, 

who to hide his deformity of age pretends to gather 

something from the ground and averts his face) 

Soft! Who have we here? 
CALYPHA (with a courtly how, that heartens Erestus) 

Now, father, God be your speed! What do you 

gather there? 
BBESTUS (in a high voice somewhat muffled by his mask, 

standing erect) 

Hips and haws, and sticks and straws, and things 

that I gather on the ground, my son. 
CALYPHA (starded, hut courteously concealing his repul- 
sion) 

Hips and haws and sticks and straws! Why, is that 

all your food, father? 

EEESTUS 

Yea, son. 
THELBA (impulsively giving Erestus a coin; compassion- 
ately) 
Father, here is an alms-penny from me; and if I 
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speed in that I go for, I will give thee as good a 
gown of gray as ever thou didst wear. 

CAiiTPHA (likewise) 
And, father, here is another alms-penny from me; 
and if I speed in my journey, I will give thee a 
palmer's staff of ivory and a scallop-shell of beaten 
gold. 

EBESTUs {mysteriously but sympathetwaUy) 
Was she fair? 

XHELKA {toith only slightly exaggerated romantic en- 
thusiasm) 

Ay, the fairest for white, and the purest for red, as 
the blood of the deer, or the driven snow! 

EBESTUS {crossing him, center, very impressively to them 
both) 

Then hark well, and mark well, my old spell: 
Be not afraid of every stranger; 
Start not aside at every danger; 
Things that seem are not the same; 
Blow a blast at every flame; — 
For when one flame of fire goes out, 
Then come your wishes well about. 
K any ask who told you this good. 
Say, the white bear of England's wood. 

THELEA {joyously, his sword flashing out) 

Well, ii this do us any good. 

Well fare the white bear of England's wood! 
[He crosses Erestus and exit l^t, Calypha follows 

quickly. 
EBESTUS {sitting on the great root at the right-hand side 

of the oak) 

Now sit thee here and to thyself relate 
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The hard mishap of thy most wretched state! 
Li Thessaly I lived in sweet content. 
Till Sacrapant, that cursed sorcerer. 
Being besotted with my beauteous love. 
My dearest love, my true-betrothed wife. 
Did seek the means to rid me of my life! 
Ay, worse than this: he with his chanting spells 
Did turn me straight into a wan white bear; 
And when the sun doth settle in the west. 
Then I begin to don my ugly hide; 
And all the day I sit, as now you see. 
And speak in riddles, all inspired with rage. 
Seeming an old and miserable man, 
And yet I am in April of my age. 
(Venelia creeps in insanely from up right — leans 
over the weU-brink peering at her reflection — laughs 
across it at Erestu^, never recognizing him — then 
screams, tears the leaves from her head and throws 
them at him, and runs off up left) 
See where Veneha, my betrothed love. 
Runs madding, all enraged, about the woods — 
All by his cursed and enchanting spells! 
{Lampriseus, the very antithesis of the romantic Venelia, 
enters up right, carrying charily a pot of honey, footing 
slow urith meditative eyes on the ground) 
And here comes Lampriscus, my discontented neigh- 
bor. How now, neighbor! You look toward the 
ground as well as I; you muse on something. 
I.AMPRISCTTS (rounding the well and looking at Erestus 
puzzledly) 

Neighbor, on nothing but on the matter I so often 
moved to you. H you do anything for charity, help 
me; if for neighborhood or brotherhood, help me: 
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never was one so cumbered as is poor Lampriscus! 
And, to begin, I pray receive this pot of honey to 
mend your fare. 

[_Not vnthmd fear of the strange "white bear," he 
tenders him the honey, which Erestus takes genUy and 
sets down by him. 

EBESTUS {stiM sitting on the root) 
Thanks, neighbor. Honey is always welcome to the 
bear. And now let me hear the cause of your coming. 

LAMPBiscus {drawing a deep breath) 
As you know, neighbor, — I lived so unquietly with 
my two wives that I keep every year holy the day 
wherein I buried them both. By my first wife, 
whose tongue soimded in my ears like the clapper of 
a great bell, whose talk was a continual torment to 
all that dwelt by her or Hved nigh her, you have 
heard me say I had a handsome daughter. 

ERESTUS (encouragingly) 
True, neighbor. 

LAMPBISCUS 

She it is that afflicts me with her continual clamors, 
and hangs on me hke a burr. Poor she is, and proud 
she is: as poor as a sheep new shorn, and as proud 
of her hopes as a peacock of her tail well grown! 

ERESTUS 

Well said, Lampriscus: you speak it like an English- 
man. 

LAMPRISCUS 

By my other wife, I had a daughter so hard-favored, 
so ill-faced, that I think a grove full of golden trees 
and their leaves of rubies and diamonds would not be 
a dowry answerable to her deformity! 
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EBESTTJS (mysteriously; comfortingly) 

Well, neighbor, send them to this well for the water 
of life. There shall they find their fortunes unlooked- 
for. (Lampriscus takes one wild peep into the well, 
bows clumsily with great haste to Erestus — touching 
his cap, English-fashion — and, runs off, up right) 
{Amused) Neighbor, farewell! 

[Then he takes, stooping low, the honey-pot up-stag e, 
partly out of sight, and appears to be licking it up, 
bear-fashion. 

FKOUC (an intense whisper) 
Do you hear, gammer! Was this the man that was 
a bear in the night and a man in the day? 

MADGE {likewise; nodding) 
Ay, this is he; and that man that came to him was 
a beggar and dwelt upon a green — 

FANTASTIC (interrupting, as Huanebango enters left with 
his two-handed sword, followed by Booby the clown 
with a great piece of cake) 
Gammer! What is he? 

MADGE (almost with a delighted giggle) 

Oh, this is a choleric gentleman! All you that love 
your lives keep out of the smell of his two-hand 
sword! He is going to the conjurer. 

HUANEBANGO (strutting and swaggering in, incarnate 
boast) 

Now by Mars and Mercury, Jupiter and Janus, Sol 
and Saturnus, Venus and Vesta, Pallas and Proser- 
pina, and by the honor of my house, Polymackeroe- 
placidus, — it is a wonder to see what this Love 
(vyith a flourish of the sword toward Booby) will make 
silly feUows adventure, even in the wane of their 
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wits and the infancy of their discretion! {Turning 
upon Booby, planting the sword-point in the ground 
and leaning both arms upon it) Alas, my friend! 
what fortune calls thee^ forth among brazen gates, 
enchanted towers, fire and brimstone, thunder and 
lightning? Beauty, I teU thee, is precious, and she 
peeriess whom thou aflEectest. Do off these desires, 
good countryman; good friend, run away from thy- 
self {whirling the sword up toward Booby) I And as 
soon as thou canst, forget her — whom none must 
inherit but he that can monsters tame, labors 
achieve, riddles absolve, loose enchantments, murder 
magic and kill conjuring: and that is the great and 
mighty Huanebango! 

BOOBY {who has been dancing about out of the great 
sword's way and trying desperately to speak) 
Hark you, sir, hark you! First know I have here 
the flirting feather {stroking dovm the long feather in 
his cap), and have given the parish the start for the 
long stock {pulling up his hose and showing off his 
good legs). Now, sir, if it be no more but running 
through a little lightning and thunder, and "riddle 
me, riddle me, what's this?", I'll have the wench 
from the conjurer if he were ten conjurers! 

HUANEBANGO {hav^htUy) 

I have abandoned the court and honorable company 
to do my devoir against this sore sorcerer and mighty 
magician. If this lady be so fair as she is said to be, 
she is mine; and if she be mine — as I assure my- 
self the heavens will do somewhat to reward my 
worthiness — she shall be allied to none of the 
meanest gods, but be invested in the most famous 
stock of Huanebango: Polymackeroeplacidus my 
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grandfather, my father PergopoUneo, my mother 

Dionora di Sardinia, famously descended! 

Ijis he finishes mth a deafening shout. Booby sees 

Erestua who in curiosity is returning to the well-side, 

and crosses to him. 
BOOBY (roaring in Huanebango's face; Huanebango 

staggers) 

Soft! Here is an old man at the well: let us ask him 

the way thither. — Ho, you, gafifer! I pray you, 

tell where the wise man the conjurer dwells. 
HUANEBANGO {not to be ecUpscd) 

Where that earthly goddess keepeth her abode, — 

the commander of my thoughts and fair mistress of 

my heart! 
EBESTus (in a high voice lihe Madge's, wagging his head) 

Fair enough, and far enough from thy fingering, son! 
HUANEBANGO {childishly disdainful) 

I will follow my fortune after mine own fancy, and 

do according to mine own discretion! 
ERESTUS {the fairy-tale test-question) 

Yet give something to an old man before you go. 
HUANEBANGO {tantalizing) 

Father, methinks a piece of this cake {pointing with 

his sword to the Booby's cake) might serve your turn, 

BRESTUS 

Yea, son. 
HUANEBANGO {grabbing suddenly, breaks a piece from 
the cake, but keeps it) 

Huanebango giveth no cakes for alms: ask of them 
that do give gifts to poor beggars. {Takes a big bite) 
Fair lady, if thou wert once shrined in this bosom, 
I would buckler thee haratantara! 
[JVith which bugle boast, he strides off, right. 
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BOOBY (confidentially) 
Father, do you see this man? He has kept such a 
begging of me for a piece of this cake! Whoo! he 
comes upon me with "a superfantial substance, and 
the foison of the earth," that I know not what he 
means. If he came to me thus, and said, "My 
friend Booby" or so, — why, I could spare him a 
piece with all my heart; but when he tells me how 
God hath enriched me above all other fellows with 
a cake, — why, he makes me blind and deaf at 
once! — Yet, father, here is a piece of cake for you, 
as hard as the world goes {i.e., "hmoever hard the 
times may be")l 

EBESTUS {taking the cake, and imng it to beat his rhyme 
yyith) 

Thanks, son, but list to me: 
He shall be deaf when thou shalt not see. 
Farewell, my son; things may so hit. 
Thou mayst have wealth to mend thy wit. 

BOOBY {not understanding) 
Farewell, father, farewell! I must make haste after 
my two-hand sword that is gone before! 

[Laughing, exit after Huanehango. 

[Erestus slips the piece of cake into a pocket, as 
Eumenides comes slowly riding his hobbyhorse through 
the trees from up Iqft — his armor clinking and daz- 
zling in the sun-rays from a flood-light doum fo/<, — 
and reins in, l^t of the oak. 

EUMENIDES 

Tell me. Time, 

Tell me, just Time, when shall I Delia see? 

When shall I see the loadstar of my life? 
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When shall my wandering course end with her sight, 
Or I but view my hope, my heart's deUght? 
{Seeing Erestus) Father, God speed! If you tell 
fortunes, I pray, good father, teU me mine. 

EBESTUS 

Son — I do see in thy face 

Thy blessed fortune work apace. 

I do perceive that thou hast wit: — 

Beg of thy fate to govern it; 

For wisdom governed by advice 

Makes many fortunate and wise. 

Bestow thy alms — give more than all, — 

Till dead men's bones come at thy call, 

{Rising and backing away up right) 

Farewell, my son! Dream of no rest. 

Till thou repent that thou didst best! 

[Erestus disappears up right. Eumenides expresses 
astonishment and dismay, dismounts and ties his hobby- 
horse to the oak limb at hand, looks after Erestus, then 
sits in the hollow of the oak despondently. 

EUMENIDES 

This man hath left me in a labyrinth. 

He biddeth me give more than all, — 

Till dead men's bones come at my call.! 

{Sleepily) 

He biddeth me dream of no rest 

Till I repent that I do best! 

[Wearily shaking his head, he goes to sleep. 

The heavy voice of Lampriscus in remonstrance is 
heard, off right. 

LAMPRISCUS 

You sodden-headed sheep's-face, shall a good fellow 
do less service and more honesty to the parish, and 
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will you not, when lie is dead, let him have Christ- 
mas burial? 

WIGGEN 

Peace, Lampriscus! (Entering, right) As sure as 
Jack was Jack, the froHc'st franion (Antic pokes 
Frolic with his toe, and they laugh silently: Madge 
evidently having heard Frolic call himself that, out- 
side) among you, and L Wiggen, his sweet, sworn 
brother, — Jack shall have his funerals, or some of 
them shall he on God's dear earth for it, that's all! 

LOACH (entering after him, Lampriscus third; severely) 
Wiggen, I hope thou wilt do no more than thou 
darest answer. 

WIGGEN (left of the well, whirling upon him with his 
cudgel, while Lampriscus cuts off retreat) 
Sir, sir, dare or dare not, more or less, answer or 
not answer, — do this, or have this (the cudgel) I 

iiOACH (raising his arms to shield his head and shouting 
lustily) 

Help! Help! Help! Wiggen sets upon the Parish 
with a pikestaff! 

[Wiggen deals a few blows, while Eumenides awakes, 
springs up and seizes his arm. 

EUMENIDES 

Hold thy hands, good fellow! 

[He quickly overpowers him and wrests the cudgel 
from him, while Loach cowers down by the well. 

LAMPBISCUS 

Can you blame him, sir, if he take Jack's part against 
this shake-rotten parish that will not bury Jack? 

EITMENID;fiS 

Why, what was that Jack? 
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LAMPRISCUS 

Who, Jack, sir? Who, our Jack, sir? 

WIGGEN {straightforwardly) 
Look you, sir: he gave fouiscore and nineteen 
mourning gowns to the parish when he died, and 
because he would not make them up a full hundred, 
they would not bury him! {The absurdity of this is 
lost on Eumenides. Wiggen goes on vnth rustic sar- 
casm and a sneer at Loach) Was not this good 
dealing? 

LOACH {starting up, all righteous indignation) 

Oh, Lord, sir, how he lies! He {i.e.. Jack) was not 
worth a ha'penny and drunk out every penny. 
{This Irishism, also, passes unperceived by any on the 
stage) And now his fellows, his drunken compan- 
ions, would have us bury him at the charge of the 
parish! {Working himself up) He shall lie above 
ground tiU he dance a gaUiard about the church- 
yard, for Stephen Loach! An we make many such 
matches, we may puU down the steeple, sell the 
bells, and thatch the chancel — 

WIGGEN {interrupting luMily) 
In good time, sir, and hang yoxu"selves in the bell 
ropes, when you have done! {Resolutely) Will 
you have the ground broken, or your pate broken 
first? For {reaching for his cudgel) one of them shall 
be done presently! 

EUMENIDES {retaining the cudgel) 
Hold thy hands, I pray thee, good fellow. Be not 
too hasty. {Turning to Loach, reasonably) This 
fellow does but the part of a friend, to seek to bury 
his friend. How much will bury him? 
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LOACH (cunningly, vnth a new idea; voraciously) 
Faithi about some fifteen or sixteen shillings will 
bestow him honestly. 

wiGGEN {vyiih scorn) 
Ay, even thereabouts, sir! 

EtTMENIDES 

Here, hold it then. (And, giving his cudgel back to the 
amazed Wiggen, he puUs out his money, counts out 
the sum and gives it to the avid-eyed Loach; and con- 
tinues aside, stepping down-stage) And I have left 
me but one poor three-halfpence! Now do I remem- 
ber the words the old man spake here: "Bestow all 
thou hast" — and this is all — "till dead men's 
bones come at thy call." (Wiggen, recovered from 
his astonishment, steps doum to protest) Nay, hold 
it! And so, farewell. 

{He crosses to his hobbyhorse, unties it, but lags, too 
discouraged to mount. 

WIGGEN (doffing his cap gratefully as Eumenides passes) 
God and all good be with you, sir! (To Loach) You 
may thank God the long stafiE and the bilbo-blade 
crossed not your coxcomb! (To Lampriscus, who is 
still stupidly open-mouthed) Well, we'U to the church 
stile, and have a pot, and so, trill-lill! 

\_They go out, right, and Loach finishes counting the 
money and stows it away and with a bow to the unnotic- 
ing Eumenides goes off right too. 

FANTASTIC 

But hark you, gammer: methinks this Jack bore a 
great sway in the parish! 

MADGE 

Oh, this Jack was a marvelous fellow! He was but 
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a poor man, but very well beloved. You shall see 
anon what this Jack wiU come to! 
ETJMENIDES {turning again toward the audience, leaning 
on the neck of his hobbyhorse — which he may prop 
up on its tail for the purpose) 
Wretched Eumenides! Still imfortunate! 
Envied by Fortune, and forlorn by Fate! 
Here pine and die, wretched Eumenides, — 
Die in the spring, the April of my age! 
Here sit thee down; repent what thou hast done: — 
I would to God that it were ne'er begvm! 

^During this speech the Ghost of Jack has "material- 
ized" behind the oak but in the audience's view — first 
a diaphanous white-veiled thing, then bluish and slim- 
mer, then with a few gentle quivers a blue-clad boy udth 
a white mask, who speaks at first crocJdngly and al- 
ways unnaturally. 

JACK 

You are well overtaken, sir! 
EUMENIDES {startled) 

Who's that? 
JACK {emerging a little stiffly from behind the tree) 

You are heartily well met, sir! 

[He reaches far his hand, which Eumenides puUs in 

as though it were burnt, and shakes. 

BTBIENIDES 

Forbear, I say! Who's that which pincheth me? 

[Then, as though Jack were only just visible to him, 
he gazes half awe-struck. 
JACK {cordially and more naturally, boyishly) 

God give you good morrow, sir! Lack you not a 
neat, handsome, and cleanly yoimg lad about fifteen 
or sixteen, who can run by your horse and for a 
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need make your mastership's shoes as black as mk? 
How say you, sir? 

EDMENIDES 

Alas, pretty lad, I know not how to keep myself, 
and much less a servant, my pretty boy. My state 
is so bad. 

JACK (vnth someihing of a chv/Me) 

Content yourself, you shall not be so ill a master but 
I'll be as bad a servant. {Familiarly) Tut, sir, I 
know you, though you know not me! Are you not 
the man, sir — deny it if you can, sir — that came 
from a strange place in the land of Catita, where 
Jackanapes flies with his tail in his mouth, to seek 
out a lady as white as snow and as red as blood? — 
Ha, ha! have I touched you now? 

EDMENIDES (»en/ seriously, murmuring) ' 

I think this boy be a spirit. {To Jack) How know- 
est thou all this? 

JACK {playing wiih him) 
Tut, are you not the man, sir, — deny it if you can, 
sir, — that gave all the money you had to the bmy- 
ing of a poor man, and but one three-halfpence left 
in your purse? {Eumenides steps back aghast: Jack 
continues quickly, soothingly, decisively) Content 
you, sir, I'll serve you; that is flat. 

EUMENIDES (jgradously) 
Well, my lad, since you are so importunate, I am 
content to entertain thee, not as a servant, but a 
co-partner in my journey. But whither shall we go? 
for I have not any money more than one bare three- 
halfpence. 

JACK 

Well, master, content yourself, for if my divination 
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■be not out, that shall be spent at the next inn or 
alehouse we come to: for, master, I know you are 
passing hungry! Therefore I'll go before and pro- 
vide dinner till that you come: no doubt but you'll 
come fair and softly after. 

ETJMENIDBS 

Ay, go before; I'll follow thee. 
JACK {flitting across him, and turning lightly, left) 

But do you hear, master? Do you know my name? 
EXJMENiDES (anticipating it) 

No, I promise thee, not yet. 
JACK (inconsequentially, as in surprise) 

Why, I am Jack! 
^And he flits out, left. 
BTJMENiDES (cTossing himself) 

Jack! (He reins his hobbyhorse around ready to 

mount; manfully) So be it, then! 

[He mounts resolutely and rides after Jack, off left. 

[The Three in the foreground stir, changing their 
positi(ms for comfort, while, to indicate the end of an 
Elizabethan "act," the Harvestmen begin to sing 
softly, behind, and Madge preludes their dancing 
entrance. 

MADGE 

Soft! Who comes here? Oh, these are the Harvest- 
men! Ten to one, they sing a song of mowing. 

[In a Morris dance or other old-English dance for 
men only — a song of sowing, if any su£h there are, 
or perhaps a sword dance with sickles for swords — 
the Harvestmen tread the inner stage and sing with 
much repetition and part-harmony this song: , 
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HAEVESTMEN 

All ye that lovely lovers be, 

Pray you for me! 
Lo, here we come a-sowing, a-sowing, and sow sweet 
fruits of love! 

In your sweet hearts well may it prove! 

\When the Harvestmen have finished and gone in 
again, and the quieted expectancy of those in front 
anticipates a Second Act, the trunk of the oak suddenly 
opens and Sacrapant the magician, tall and young, 
comes out. 

SACRAPANT (looMng about, melancholy, grim and impos- 
ing) 

The day is clear, the welkin bright and gray. 
The lark is merry and records her notes. 
Each thing rejoiceth underneath the sky 
But only I, whom heaven hath in hate, — 
Wretched and miserable Sacrapant! 
{Coming down and frankly addressing the audience) 
In Thessaly was I bom and brought up; 
My mother Meroe hight, a famous witch. 
And by her cunning I of her did learn 
To change and alter shapes of mortal men. 
There did I turn myself into a dragon 
And stole away the daughter of the king. 
Fair DeUa, the mistress of my heart, 
And brought her hither, to revive the man 
That seemeth yoimg and pleasant to behold 
And yet is aged, crooked, weak, and numb. 
Thus by enchanting spells I do deceive 
Those that behold and look upon my face: 
But well may I bid youthful years adieu! 
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{Enter Delia from the background round the well, with 
a pot in her hand and roots in her apron) 
See where she comes from whence my sorrows grow! 
How, now, fair Delia? Where have you been? 

DELIA 

At the foot of the rock for rmining water, and gather- 
ing roots for your dinner, sir. 

SACRA.PANT (enigmatically) 
Ah! 

Delia, thou art fairer than the rvuming water. 
Yet harder far than steel or adamant. 

DELIA (sitting on the big root and beginning to prepare 
the roots) 
Will it please you to sit down, sir? 

SACBAPANT (vdth the mournfully romantic tone of skilled 
dissembling) 

Ay, Delia, sit, and ask me what thou wilt: 
For thou shalt have it brought into thy lap. 

DELIA (impatiently throwing down the roots) 
Then I pray you, sir, let me have the best meat from 
the King of England's table, and the best wine in 
all France, brought in by the veriest knave in all 
Spain. 

SACRAPANT 

Delia, I am glad to see thee so pleasant. Well, sit 
thee down. (And corvdescendingh/ he makes magic 
passes, repeating the following charm, while a table 
ready spread for two rises from the trap, before him) 
Spread, table, spread, 
Meat, drink, and bread! 
Ever may I have 
What I ever crave! 
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(And a Friar enters from the oak bearing a chine of 
beef and a flagon of vdne, and sets them on the table) 
Here, Delia, will ye fall to? 
DEUA (who has risen in delight, approaching the table 
venturesomely) 
Is this the best meat in England? 

SACBAPANT 

Yea. 

DELIA 

What is it? 

SACRAPANT 

A chine of English beef, meet for a king and a king's 
followers. 
DELIA (more eagerly) 

Is this the best wine in France? 

SACRAPANT 

Yea. 

DELIA 

What wine is it? 

SACRAPANT 

A cup of neat wine of Orleans, that never came 

near the brewers in England. 
DELIA (with shrinking curiosity) 

Is this the veriest knave in all Spain? 
SACBAPANT (chttckUng) 

Yea. (Then he throws up his head, sniffs the breeze) 

But soft! Who have we here? — Friar, away, 

begone! (The Friar disappears again into the oak, 

and the table sinks back out of sight. Sacrapant 

snatches Delia) 

Delia, away! For beset are we! 

But heaven or hell shall rescue her fro me! 
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[He draws her into the oak, which closes on them 
just as the Two Brothers enter, left, in hade but still 
with conventionally versified minds. 

CALYPHA 

Brother, was not that DeUa did appear. 
Or was it but her shadow that was here? 

THELEA 

Sister, where art thou? Delia, come again! 
He calls, that of thy absence doth complain! 
Call out, Calypha, that she may hear, 
And cry aloud, for Delia is near. 
Ijln Echo, off-stage, repeats "near." 
CALYPHA (to the Echo) 
Near? Oh, where? Hast thou any tidings? 
[_The Echo answers "tidings." 
THELEA (to the Echo) 
Which way is Deha, then? Or that, or this? 
[_The Echo answers, of course, "this." 
CALYPHA (to the Echo) 
And may we safely come where Delia is? 
\\And the Echo answers, "Yes"! 
THELEA (in great excitement) 
Brother, remember you the white bear of England's 
wood? "Start not aside for every danger. 
Be not afeard of every stranger. 
Things that seem are not the same." 
CALYPHA (gets the idea — points to the oak trunk) 

Brother, — why do we not then courageously enter? 
THELEA (drawing) 
Then, brother, draw thy sword and follow me! 

[It lightens and thunders. The oak opens and 
Sacrapant imperiously waves his magic sword. Thelea 
faUs doion, and Calypha staggers. 
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CAliTPHA 

What, brother, dost thou fall? 
SACRAPANT {in a terrible voice) 
Ay, and thou too, Calypha! 

[Calypha falls too. Sacrapant emerges from the tree) 
Adeste, daemxmesl {Furies enter, from around the oak) 
Away with them! {The Furies pick them up and 
whirl them away, left) 

Go carry them straight to Sacrapanto's cell. 
There in despair and torture forto dwell! 
{Advancing dovm-stage) 
These are Thenores' sons of Thessaly, 
That come to seek their sister Delia forth; 
But with a potion I to her have given 
My arts have made her to forget herself. 
{Stooping^ by the root, he removes a turf, revealing a 
light burning under a glass, and explains it to the 
audience) 

See here the thing which doth prolong my life. 
With this enchantment I do anything; 
And till this fade, my skill shall still endure. 
And never none shall break this little glass 
But she that's neither widow, wife, nor maid! 
{Replacing the turf) 
Then cheer thyself {straightening up). This is thy 

destiny: 
Never to die but by a dead man's hand. 

[He folds his arms securely and stalks back into 
the oak, which closes upon him. 

Enter, right, Hvanebango and Booby, just as in the 
First "Act." 
FBOUC {delightedly) 
Soft! Who have we here? 
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MADGE {evidently though vainly wishing that Huanebango 
were the hero of the Tale) 

Let him alone! Hear what he says! Now goes he 
to the conjurer! 

HUANEBANGO {with three enormous strides takes center 
stage) Fee! Fa! Fum! (and stands leaning on his 
two-hand sword) 
Here is the Englishman — 
Conquer him that can — 
Come for his lady bright. 
To prove himseK a knight 
And win her love in fight. 

BOOBY (breathless with overtaking him) 
Who-haw, Master Bango, are you here? (Slyly) 
Hear you, you had best sit down here, and beg an 
alms of me! 

HUANEBANGO (flicking his sword point at Booby without 
turning his head) Hence, base cullion! Here is he 
that commandeth ingress and egress with his weapon, 
and (turning up to the oak front) will enter at his 
voluntary, whosoever sayeth "no!" 

£A flame of fire shoots out against him from the oak, 
arid Sacrapant's voice magnified to a deafening roar 
shouts "no!" Huxinebango drops his sword clattering 
and claps his hands to his ears and falls down. 

MADGE (her little voice is heard continuing innocently, 
oblivious of this unlooked-for alteration in Iwr story) 
So with that they kissed, and spoiled the edge of as 
good a two-hand sword as ever God put life in. 
Now goes Corebus in, 'spite of the Conjurer — 

[But Sacrapant, entering and again summoning his 
Furies, inierrupts her. 
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SACRAPANT (fo the Fuiies croiuihing at either hand) 
Away with him into the open fields 
To be a ravening prey to crows and kites! 
And for this villain (turning on Booby), let him 

wander up 
And down in darkness and eternal nights! 

\^As the Furies carry Huanebango out, Sacrapard 
makes a terrible gesture at Booby, who reels and puts 
his hands to his eyes. 
BOOBY (wailing) 
Here hast thou slain Huan, a slashing knight. 
And robbed poor Corebus of his sight! 

[He gropes across Sacrapant, out left. 
SACRAPANT (waving him away) 
Hence, villain, hence! — 
(Then to the audience) Now I have imto Delia 
Given a potion of forgetfulness. 
That, when she comes, she shall not know her 

brothers. 
Lo, where they labor like to coimtry slaves 
(poiniing off left) 

With spa^le and mattock on this enchanted ground. 
Now will I call her by another name. 
For never shall she know herself again 
Until that Sacrapant hath breathed his last! 
See where she comes. 

(Stepping right, as Delia enters, dazed, from the oak) 
Come hither, Delia (the Three in the foreground poke 
each other and chuxMe. Madge notices the slip and 
hastily mutters some alternate names, but Sacrapant 
ignores her), take this goad. Here, hard 
At hand, two slaves do work and dig for gold. 
Gore them with this, and thou shalt have enough! 
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{He giees her the goad he had brought out vnth him. 

DBtJA 

Good sir, I know not what you mean. 

{Madge half rises toward him, as to entreat him not 
to call her Delia again, but he waves to her reassuringly. 

SACBAPANT 

Nay, I will change her name! 
(To Delia) 

Fair Berec3nithia — so this comitry calls you — 
Go ply these strangers, wench! They dig for gold. 
{And unth a last mandatory gesture he leaves her and 
reenters the oak. 

DELIA 

Oh, heavens, how 

Am I beholding to this fair yoimg man! 

But I must ply these strangers to their work. 

See where they come. 

{Enter, left, front, the Two Brothers in their shirts, 
with spades, digging. 
CALTPHA (spying Delia) 
Oh, brother, see where Delia is! 

THELEA 

Oh, Delia, happy are we to see thee here! 

DEUA 

What tell you me of Delia, prating swains? 
I know no Delia, nor know I what you mean. 
Ply you your work, or else you're like to smart! 

CALYPHA 

Why, Delia, know'st thou not thy brothers here? 
We come from Thessaly to seek thee forth; 
And thou deceiv'st thyself, for thou art Delia. 

DELIA 

Yet more of Delia? Then take this, and smart. 
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(She prods them v/ith the goad) 

What, feiga you shifts forto defer your labor? 

Work, villains, work! It is for gold you dig! 

[Calypha tries to take the goad frcym her. She 
wrestles indignantly for it and is abmd to call ovi, when 
Thelea intervenes. 

THELEA 

Peace, brother, peace! This vile enchanter 
Hath ravish'd Delia of her senses clean, 
And she forgets that she is Delia. 

\_Delia, again in possession of the goad, triumphartO/y 
pricks Calypha again with it. 

CALTPHA 

Leave, cruel thou, to hurt the miserable. 

{She giggles and pricks him again. He takes up his 

spade) 

Dig, brother, dig: for she is hard as steel. 

[_They dig at the foot of the oak and uncover the light 
under the glass. 

THELEA 

Stay, brother! What hast thou descried? 
DELIA (much wrought up) 

Away, and touch it not! 'Tis something that my 

lord hath hidden there! 

\_She carefully covers it, as Sacrapant again opens the 

oak. 
SACRAPANT (going to her commendingly) 

Well said! Thou plyest these pioners well. 

(Turns on the Brothers) Go, get you in, you laboring 
slaves! 

(The Brothers obediently enter the oak, and disappear, 

Sacrapant continues amorously to Delia) 

Come, Berecynthia, let us in likewise. 
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And hear the nightingale record her notes. 

[^Embracing her, he draws her vnthin, and the tree 
closes. 

{Here, to indicate the end of the second Elizabethan 
"act," the Harvestmen enter again. This time each 
man has a girl to dance with him, and their dance has 
to do vnth reaping and its after-levels. The Three in 
front enjoy this greatly. 

ANTIC 

Soft! Who have we here? Our amorous harvesters! 

FEOLIC 

Ay, ay, let us sit still and let them alone. 

{Fantastic gets to his feet bid does not move toward 
them, for they begin to sing — the song much prolonged, 
vnth women's voices and many parts. 

HARVESTERS 

Lo, here we come a-reaping, a-reaping. 

To reap our harvest fruit! 
And thus we pass the year so long. 

And never be we mute! 

{As the song finishes, the singers vanish to either 
side. Fantastic sits down again. PresenMy Zaniippa, 
LamprisGus' shrewish daughter, enters right, a pitcher 
in her hand, and stands by the well, talking volvhly 
and snappishly. 

ZANTIPPA 

Now for a husband, house and home! God send a 
good one or none, I pray God. My father hath sent 
me to the well for the water of life, and tells me if I 
give fair words I shall have a husband! {Enter 
Celarda after her, likewise with a pitcher, moping and 
hopeless) But here comes Celanta, my sweet sister! 
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— I'll stand by and hear what she says. 
[_She retires to before the oak. 

CELANTA 

My father hath sent me to the well for water, and 
he tells me if I speak fair I shall have a husband, 
and none o' the worst. Well, though I am black, I 
am sure all the world will not forsake me; and as 
the old proverb is, though I am black I am not the 
devil! 

ZANTiPPA {flaring up and advancing upon her) 
Marry, g'up with a murrain, I know wherefore thou 
speakest that! But go thy ways home as wise as 
thou camest, or I'U set thee home with a wanion! 
[_She strikes her pitcher against her sister's, breaks 
them both, and flounces end, right. 

CELANTA (tearfully) 
I think this be the curstest quean in the world! 
(To the audience) You see what she is: a little fair, 
but as proud as the devU, and the veriest vixen that 
lives upon God's earth. Well, I'll let her aJone, and 
go home and get another pitcher, and, for all this, 
get me to the well for water! (Exit, right) 

[_Sacrapani's Two Furies here run in, as thmigh fly- 
ing, from left, bearing limp Huand)ango. They lay 
him down behind the well, and vanish again. 
Zantippa reenters, wiih another pitcher. 

ZANTIPPA 

Once again for a husband! And i' faith, Celanta, I 
have got the start of youl Now my father says I 
must rule my tongue. Why, alas, what am I then? 
A woman without a tongue is as a soldier without 
his weapon! I'll but have my water and begone! 
[She is about to dip her pitcher into the well, when a 
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Head, wiik hair like ears of wheat, rises, and a voice 
appears to speak from it. Zantippa is startled but 
not afraid, pauses, and listens impatiently. 

THE HEAD 

Gently dip, but not too deep, 
For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 
(Rising) Fair maiden, white and red. 
Comb me smooth and stroke my head 
And thou shalt have some cockle-bread. 

ZANTIPPA {scornfully) 
What's this? 

"Fair maiden, white and red. 
Stroke me smooth and comb my head 
And thou shalt have some cockle-bread?" 
Cockle, call'st thou it, boy? Faith, I'll give yoc 
cockle-bread! 

[^Raising her pitcher, she brings it dovm on the Head: 
it breaks, and the Head, sinking, disappears: and it 
thunders and lightens, to her great terror. 

Huanebango gets up, bewildered, from behind the well, 
thumbing his senseless ears and muMering louder and 
louder nonsense hexameters. 

HUANEBANGO 

Philida, phileridos, pamphilida, florida, flortos: 
Dub, dub-a-dub, bounce, quoth the guns with a 

sulphurous huff-snuff! 
(He sees the astonished Zantippa, vnth pleasure, and 
comes round, left of the well to her, continuing) 
Waked with a wench! Pretty peat! Pretty love, 

and my sweet pretty pigsnie! 
Just by thy side shall sit sumamed great Huanebango 
(sitting on the weU-brink and embracing her, reluctant 
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bid too astonished to resist) 

Safe in my arms will I keep thee, threat Mars or 
thimder Olympus! 
ZANTIPPA (quite Umdly, as he hugs her) 

Foh, what greasy groom have we here? 
HUANEBANGO (obUvious, bvt Surprised at her repellani 

movements) 

Oh that I might — but I may not; woe to my 
destiny therefore! — 

Kiss that I clasp! But I cannot. Tell me, my 
destiny, wherefore? 
[He overpowers her enough to hiss her hut then she 

fights him off, gels up, and rubbing her lips moves 

down-stage. 
ZANTIPPA {to the audience) 

Wlioop! Now I have my dream. Did you ever hear 

so great a wonder as this? 
HUANEBANGO (rising, feeling his ears, and resigning 

himself to deafness) 

I'll now set my countenance and to her in prose. It 

may be this lim-ram-ruff is too rude an encounter. 

— Let me, fair lady, if you be at leisure, revel with 

your sweetness, and rail upon that cowardly con- 
jurer that hath cast me, or congealed me rather, 

into an unkind sleep, and polluted my carcass! 
ZANTIPPA (her back to him stilt) 

Laugh, laugh, Zantippa! Thou hast thy fortime: a 

fool and a husband under one! 

HUANEBANGO (sweetly, as though in answer to a question 
of hers) 

Truly, sweetheart, as I seem: about some twenty 
years, the very April of mine age. 
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ZANTIPPA 

Why, what a prating ass is this! 
HtTANEBANGO (continuing his wooing) 
Her coral lips, her crimson chin. 
Her silver teeth so white within. 
Her golden locks, her rolling eye. 
Her pretty parts — let them go by — 
Heigh-ho, — hath wounded me 
That I must die this day to see! 

ZANTIPPA (turning on him) 

By Gogs-bones, thou art a flouting knave! "Her 
coral lips, her crimson chin" ka,* wilshaw! 

HUANEBANGo (whoUy unoble to hear her, but imputing 
reasonable inquiries) 

True: my own, and my own because mine, and mine 
because mine, ha, ha! Above a thousand pounds in 
possibility, and things fitting thy desire in possession! 

ZANTIPPA 

The sot thinks I ask of his lands! — Hear you, sir: 
an if you will have us, you had best say so betime! 

HTTANEBANGO (seizing her hand) 

True, sweetheart, and we'll royalize thy progeny 
with my pedigree! 

[^Zantijypa leads him off, laughing scomfvlly, right. 
Fiddlers begin to play, right. Eumenides enters, up 
right, moodily walking down, and back and forth in 
front. After him comes a Hostess, followed by the 
Ghost of Jack. 

HOSTESS 

How say you, sir? Do you please to sit down? 
1 i.e. " quoth'a." 
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EUMENIDES 

Hostess, I thank you. I have no great stomach. 
HOSTESS (fo Jack) 

Pray, sir, what is the reason your master is so 
strange? Doth not our meat please him? 

JACK 

Yes, Hostess; but it is my master's fashion to pay 
before he eats: therefore, a reckoning, good Hostess. 
HOSTESS (pleased) 

Marry, shall you, sir, presently! 
[_Exit, right. 

EDMENIDES 

Why, Jack, what dost thou mean? Thou knowest 
I have not any money. Therefore, sweet Jack, tell 
me: what shall I do? 

JACK 

Well, master, look in your purse. 

EUMENIDES 

Why, faith, it is a folly, for I have no money, 
JACK (coaxingly) 

Why, look you, master, do so much for me! 
EUMENIDES (looks ivio Ms purse, and nearly drops i$) 

Alas, Jack, my purse is full of money! 

JACK 

"Alas?" master! Does that word belong to this 
accident? Why, methinks I should have seen you 
cast away your cloak and in a bravado dance a 
galliard! (Eumenides looks mournfully at him: being 
a pious knight, he must needs mislike magic: but Jack 
taps him very humanly on the shoulder) Why, master, 
■ your man can teach you more wit than this! (The 
Hostess reenters vnth her hUl) Come, Hostess: cheer 
up my master! 
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HOSTESS {presenting her bill to Eumenides and bovxing 
him toward the louder sounds of fiddling, right) 
You are heartily welcome; and if it please you to 
eat of a fat capon, a fairer bird, a finer bird, a sweeter 
bird, a crisper bird, a neater bird your worship 
never eat of. 

EUMENIDES (smiUng) 

Thanks, my fine, eloquent hostess! 

JACK (plucking his elbow to detain him) 

But hear you, master: one word by the way. Are 
you content I shall be halves in all you get in your 
journey? 

EUMENIDES 

I am, Jack. Here is my hand. 
JACK (clasping his hand rigidly) 
Enough, master. I ask no more. 

EUMENIDES 

Come, Hostess: receive your money; and I thank 

you for my good entertainment. 

[He pays the bill, looks again at his purse, finds it 

still full, and shows it to Jack. Jack shrugs shrewdly, 

wagging his head. 
HOSTESS (leading the way off, right) 

You are heartily welcome, sir. 
EUMENIDES (resigned to his uncanny destiny and com- 
panion) 

Come, Jack. Whither go we now? 
JACK (merrily, as he follows Eumenides off, right) 

Marry, master, to the conjurer's presently! (Exeunt, 

right) 

[Enter, up right, Celanta leading the blind Booby 

who has his arm around her. She too has a new pitcher, 

and is bent to the well; but evidently the Booby has 
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already captured her, since he knows only her sweet 
voice, not her "foul" face. 

BOOBY 

Come, my duck, come! I have now got a wife! 

Thou art fair, art thou not? 
CELANTA (jyressing against him fondly, while the Three 

in front rock with broad though silent mirth at the 

deception) 

My Corebus! The fairest aKve! Make no doubt 

of that! 
BOOBY (after kissing her) 

Come, wench, are we almost at the well? 
CELANTA (leading him yet a few steps down) 

Ay, Corebus, we are almost at the well now. I'll 

fetch some water; sit down, while I dip my pitcher in. 
[SAe establishes him on the broad brink, then stoops 

to dip, and starts back in dismay as the Head again 

slowly rises, speaking gravely as it comes. 

THE HEAD 

Gently dip, but not too deep. 
For fear you make the golden beard to weep. 
Fair maiden, white and red. 
Comb me smooth and stroke my head. 
And thou shalt have some cockle-bread. 
[Celanta rather awesomely combs with her fingers 
the ears of wheat which form the Head's hair into her 
lap; and behold, a Second Head, frill of gold coins, 
rises beside the first, also chaniing slowly. 

SECOKHD HEAD 

Gently dip, but not too deep. 
For fear thou make the golden beard to weep. 
Fair maid, white and red. 
Comb me smooth, and stroke my head. 
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And every hair a sheaf shall be, 
And every sheaf a golden tree. 
{Celanta delightedly combs gold into her lap too. 
The Two Heads sink. 

CELANTA 

Oh, see, Corebus! I have combed a great deal of 

gold into my lap, and a great deal of com! 
BOOBY {gropes and handles it over, in her apron) 

Well done, wench! Now we shall have just enough! 

Shall we go home, sweetheart? 
[He gets up, starts, and stumbles. 
CELANTA {hastening to help him, compassionately) 

Nay, come, Corebus, I will lead you. 
BOOBY {turning, recalling his meeting here mth Erestus, 

and smiling) 

So, Corebus, things have well hit! 

Thou hast gotten wealth to mend thy wit! 

[He embraces Celanta once more, then she leads him 

off, right, whence they came. From down right, where 

they had gone off. Jack and Eumenides reenter. 
JACK {leading) 

Come along, master, come. 

EUMENIDES 

Go along, Jack, I'll follow thee: {Jack makes signs 
that silence and stealth are important, as they are 
approaching the conjurer's tree. Softly) Jack, they 
say it is good to go cross-legged and say prayers 
backward. How say'st thou? 
JACK {after stealing up and listening at the tree trunk) 
Tut, never fear, master: let me alone. {He seats 
Eumenides facing away, right, on the right-hand root) 
Here sit you still; speak not a word; and because 
you shall not be enticed with his enchanting speeches. 
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with this same wool I'll stop your ears (does so). 
And so, master, sit stUl, for I must to the conjurer 
{steals up to the trunk again and thumps it suddenly, 
then slipping behind the tree, left). 

\Saicrapant throws open the door in the trunk and 
stands there, ready sword in hand, looking ferociously 
at the impassive hack of Eumemdes, — who of course 
has not heard a thing and is ignorant of his presence. 

SACBAPANT 

How now! What man art thou that sits so sad? 
{The innocent Eumenides, patiently awaiting Jack's 
return, gazes upward) 

Why dost thou gaze upon these stately trees 
Without the leave and will of Sacrapant? 
{He becomes distraught and fearful at Eumenides' 
uncanny indifference) 

What, not a word, but mum? {Then hollowly, 
clutching his chest theatrically) Then, Sacrapant, 
Thou art betrayed! 

{As he stands staring down at Eumenides, Jack slips 
around the trunk behind him and with one hand takes 
the wreath from, his head, with the other the sward 
from his hand. He looks around, startled and horri- 
fied, but apparenMy perceives no one. He staggers 
down stage, burlesquing the tragic frenzy of Dodw 
Faustus realizing his doom) 
What hand invades the head of Sacrapant? 
What hateful Fury doth envy my happy state? 
Then, Sacrapant, these are thy latest days! 
Alas, my veins are numbed, my sinews shrink, 
My blood is pierced, my breath fleeting away, 
And now my timeless date is come to end! 
He in whose life's actions hath been so foul. 
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Now in his death to hell descends his soul! 

[_The earth, — since he is standing by now right on 
the front trap, — gives way beneath him, and he sinks 
out of sight in blank despair. Jack pops around left 
of the tree cts he disappears. 

JACK 

Oh, sir, are you gone? Now I hope we shall have 
some other coil! {He turns to Eumenides, stUl oblivi- 
ous of all this, leaning back against the tree and gazing 
straight up) Now, master, how like you this? The 
conjurer he is dead, and vows never to trouble us 
more. Now get you to your fair lady, and see what 
you can do with her. {Then realizing Eumenides' 
state) Alas, he heareth me not aU this while! But 
I wiU help that {crossing and extracting the wool from 
Eumenides' ears). 

EtTMENiDES {smUing at him) 
How now. Jack! What news? 

JACK {nimbly giving him Sacrapanfs sword and pointing 
to the spot where the light is hidden under the turf) 
Here, master, take this sword and dig with it at the 
foot of this hill. 

EUMENIDES {immediately discovering the light under the 
glass) 
How now. Jack? What is this? 

JACK {almost dancing with childish eagerness) 

Master, without this the conjurer could do nothing; 
and so long as this light lasts, so long doth his art 
endure, but this being out, then doth his art decay. 

EUMENIDES 

Why, then, Jack, I will soon put out this light. 
JACK {cunningly) 
Ay, master? How? 
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EUMENIDES 

Why, with a stone I'll break the glass, and then blow 
it out. 

JACK 

No, master; you may as well break the smith's 
anvil as this little vial, nor the biggest blast that 
ever Boreas blew cannot blow out this little light, 
but she that is neither maid, wife, nor widow. 
Master, wind this horn and see what will happen. 

{Eumenides accordingly takes Jack's horn and winds 
it. Venelia peeps in, up-stage, and creeps dovm, look- 
ing in their faces like a shy wiM animal. Eumenides 
points out the light to her wUh the sword he holds, and 
she leans over the root from behind and vnth a stone in 
her hand breaks the glass and blows the light out, in- 
stantly retiring again up-stage and off) 
So, master! How Uke you this? This is she that 
ran madding in the woods, the white bear's be- 
trothed love. And now, this Ught being out, all are 
restored to their former liberty. {Stepping up to the 
stUl open door of the oak) And now, master, to the 
lady that you have so long looked for! 

[He draws the inner curtain and discovers Delia 
sitting asleep, enchanted. 

EUMENIDES 

God speed, fair maid, sitting alone! (No response 
from Delia: he looks at Jack who signs encouragement) 
There is once. God speed, fair maid: there is twice. 
{Triumphantly) God speed, fair maid! That is 
thrice! 
DELIA (opens her eyes like the Sleeping Beauty, hut says) 
Not so, good sir, for you are by (•proving that she had 
well heard him say "sitting alone! "). 
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JACK (almost dancing with delight) 
Enough, master: she hath spoke! Now I will leave 
her with you. [_Exit. 

EUMENIDES 

Thou fairest flower of these western parts. 

Whose beauty so refleeteth in my sight 

As doth a crystal mirror in the sun! 

For thy sweet sake I have cross'd the frozen Rhine; 

Leaving fair Po, I sailed up Danuby 

As far as Saba, whose enhancing streams 

Cut twixt the Tartars and the Russians; 

These have I crossed for thee, fair Delia! 

Then grant me that which I have sued-for long. 

DEUA ^ 

Thou gentle knight, whose fortune is so good 
To find me out and set my brothers free, — 
(Standing) 

My faith, my heart, my hand I give to thee. 
BtJMENiDES (gaUanUy handing her out of the oak) 
Thanks, gentle madam. But here comes Jack. 
Thank him, for he is the best friend that we have. 
(Jack reenters, carrying the head — mask — of Erestus) 
How now, Jack? What hast thou there? 

JACK 

Marry, master, the head of the conjurer! 

EUMENIDES 

Why, Jack, that is impossible: he was a young man! 

JACK 

Ah, master, so he deceived them that beheld him! 
but he was a miserable old and crooked man, though 
to each man's eye he seemed young and fresh ; for, 
master, this conjurer took the shape of the old man 
that kept the cross, and that old man was in the 
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likeness of the conjurer. But now, master, wind 
your horn! 

[Once more Eumenides winds Jack's horn, and at 
its magic there enter from up right Erestus in his own, 
i.e., Sacrapant's countenance, with Venelia restored 
to sanity, beauty, and nobility, grandly robed; and 
from up left the Two Brothers, Calypha and Thelea, 
as at their first entrance; and converge •upon the three 
at center. 
EUMENIDES (os He and Delia greet them with courtly bow 
and curtsey) 

Welcome, Erestus! Welcome, fair Venelia! 
Welcome, Thelea and Calypha both! 
Now have I her that I so long have sought. 
So saith fair Deha, if we have yoiu* consent. 

CALTPHA 

Valiant Eumenides, thou well deservest 
To have our favors; so let us rejoice 
That by thy means we are at liberty. 
Here may we 'joy us, each in other's sight. 
And this fair lady have her wandering knight! 

JACK 

So, master; now ye think you have done, but I must 
have a saying to you. You know you and I were 
partners, I to have half in all you got. 

EUMENIDES 

Why, so thou shalt. Jack. 
JACK (seriously mischievous) 

Why, then, master, draw your sword, part your 

lady, let me have half of her presently. 
EUMENIDES (humorlcss as ever) 

Why, I hope. Jack, thou dost but jest. I promised 

thee half I got, but not half my lady! 
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JACK 

But what else, master? Have you not gotten her? 

Therefore divide her straight, for I will have half: 

there is no remedy. 
ETTMENiDES (after a little intense indecision, yields to 

chivalry) 

Well, ere I will falsify my word unto my friend, take 

her all! {Putting her hand in Jack's, which chills and 

startles her) Here, Jack, I'll give her thee! 
JACK (yet holding and enjoying the hand) 

Nay, neither more nor less, master, but even just 

half. 
BUMENiDES (in a magnanimous outburst of knightliness) 

Before I will falsify my faith unto my friend, I will 

divide her! Jack, thou shalt have half! 
CALYPHA (in conventional agony) 

Be not so cruel imto our sister, gentle knight! 
THELEA (likevnse) 

Oh, spare fair Delia! She deserves no death! 
ETIMBNIDES (vMra-nobly) 

Content yourselves: my word is passed to him. 

Therefore prepare thyself, DeUa: for thou must die. 
DELIA (vnth great romantic pathos) 

Then farewell, world! Adieu, Eumenides (embracing 

and kissing him)l 
{Eumenides whirls his sword above his head, about 

to cleave her. 
JACK (staying him) 

Stay, master: it is sufficient I have tried your con- 
stancy. Do you now remember since you paid for 

the burying of a poor fellow? 

ETTMENIDES 

Ay, very well, Jack, 
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JACK 

Then, master, thank that good deed for this good 
turn. And so, God b'with you all! 

[He springs suddenly into the trap and sinks out of 
sight. 
ETJMENiDBS (staring after him with teary eyes) 
Jack! What, art thou gone? Then, farewell. Jack! 
Come, brothers and my beauteous Delia, 
Erestus and thy dear Venelia, — 
We will to Thessaly with joyful hearts! 

Ali FOUR 

Agreed: we follow thee and Deha! 

[They begin to pass qff the stage, and the lights fade 
out, the wall becoming opaque again. A pale davm- 
light is shimmering through the casement. Madge is 
revealed loith nodding head as the front lights go up. 

FANTASTIC 

What, gammer, asleep? 

MADGE (starting and rousing) 
By the mass, son, 'tis almost day, and my windows 
shut at the cock's crow! 

FROLIC (mischievously) 
Do you hear, gammer: methinks this Jack bore a 
great sway amongst them. 

MADGE (started qff again, as he had hoped) 
Oh, man, this was the ghost of the poor man that 
they kept such a coU to bury; and that makes him 
to help the wandering knight so much. (She sees 
them all laughing at her needless explanations; stops, 
cross; then smiles and gets up) But come: let us in. 
We will have a cup of ale and a toast this morning, 
and so part. 
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ANTIC 

Then you have made an end of your tale, ganuner? 
MADGE (bantering back) 

Yes, faith: when this was done, I took a piece of 
bread and cheese and came my way; and so shall 
you have, too, before you go, to your breakfast! 
liAs she starts to lead them right — 

CTJRTAIN 
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INTRODUCTION 

THE LATE and much admired play called Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre — by William Shakespeare (as 
the old title-page has it) was pubHshed in two editions 
in the year 1609. It had been entered on the Sta- 
tioners' Eegister, May 20, 1608. In 1608 also was 
printed The Painful Adventures of Pericles Prince of 
Tyre, Being the true History of the Play of Pericles, — a 
novel by George Wilkins. The play, it then appears, 
was the principal production made in the spring of 
1608 by the principal company of players, of whom 
Shakespeare was a prominent member; and Shake- 
speare and Wilkins had each some hand in it. Nine- 
teenth-century criticism decided that Wilkins wrote 
the first two acts and Shakespeare the last three, 
excluding the choruses spoken by Gower and the 
brothel scenes. These last, which seem to have been 
an afterthought, because the characters peculiar to 
them were not included in the first edition's Kst of 
dramatis personae, were probably contributed by 
William Eowley, the collaborator with Middleton on 
The Loathed Lover. Wilkins, Rowley, and another had 
in 1607 patched together a play on The Travels of 
Three English Brothers, with much the same misuse 
of choruses and dumb shows as mars Pericles; and in 
1607 too Shakespeare's company had acted WUkins's 
own play, The Miseries of Enforced Marriage, thus 
probably beginning the connection between the two. 

115 
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But criticism has not decided whether Pericles is the 
product of genuine collaboration or a fragment like 
Timon of Athens, that Shakespeare abandoned to a 
younger writer to complete. This latter seems most 
hkely, because when Shakespeare's friends, Heming 
and CondeU, assembled his works in the first foUo 
edition, 1623, they did not include Pericles. They 
did, to be sure, include Timon — but that is a separate 
problem. When fragments or old plays were furbished 
up — as Shakespeare himself in his younger days had 
rewritten Henry VI, Titus Andronicics, The Shrew, 
even Hamlet itself — they were thought of as the 
latest author's work. Pericles was first pubhshed as 
Shakespeare's, only because his name was so well 
known, his poems and plays so popular with readers. 
It was a name oft used on title pages with far less 
justification than in this case, and some of these mal- 
attributed writings were included with Pericles in the 
third folio, issued after the Restoration. Bad com- 
pany, and the totally unShakespearian style of the first 
two acts and general sketchiness of the work, brought 
the authorship of Pericles into grave doubt: it was 
omitted from all editions of Shakespeare between 1714 
and 1778 and nearly forgotten altogether. But very 
nearly half the play is utterly Shakespeare's — Shake- 
speare's by every sign of his maturest art in charac- 
terization and in poetry — and moreover, although 
they bridge a lapse of time of fourteen years, these 
Shakespeare scenes are an organic whole, and deal 
with a situation very dear to him in his latest period: 
the recovery of loved ones long thought dead. 

The play was extremely popular in its own day. 
Fifteen years after its first production, Ben Jonson 
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was still railing at it. That anything so shamelessly 
Elizabethan in its unity-less, formless story-telling 
should, ten years after his Everyman in his Humor 
had exemplified the correct rules and formulae of 
dramatic writing, be accepted by His Majesty's com- 
pany and awarded an outstanding and perennial suc- 
cess, was surely a sore trial to him. What a public it 
was, that at this identical period admired Jonson's 
classical comedies, Marston's and Middleton's realism, 
Heywood's romances, Tourneur's melodramas, Shake- 
speare's tragedies, — and Pericles! In 1659, when 
even before King Charles was actually restored the 
London theaters were reopened, Pericles was still a 
stock play, promptly revived. The great actor Better- 
ton, then but twenty-two years old, played the Prince 
to great applause. But when the Court returned, and 
its French standards became the mode, the childish 
story chanted by old Gower with scenes enacted now 
in Shakespearian poetry and again in dumb show was 
held, no doubt, a laughing-stock and dropped from 
the boards for near two himdred years. Samuel 
Phelps it was who in 1854 revived the old play with all 
the elaborate spectacle that was then beginning to 
seem essential to Shakespeare's viabiUty. His moving 
panoramas, his machine for Diana's apparition, ab- 
sorbed all the admiration of that benighted age — 
the darkest in English theater-histoiy for both actors 
and playwrights. He gave the whole work — Wilkins, 
Shakespeare and Rowley — omitting only old Gower, 
whose place and fimction he himself wrote speeches to 
supply. But when the novelty of the show had ceased 
to draw, the play fell back into its former sleep. To no 
playgoers, and to very few readers, is it known to-day. 
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The unsavoriness of Rowley's three brief, inessential 
scenes appears to have contaminated the whole play's 
reputation. But were Shakespeare's scenes alone in- 
cluded in the orthodox canon, their brevity and gran- 
deur might make them favorites with many readers, 
ay, even a study text for schools. 

But there comes in another difficulty. The text of 
Pericles is the most corrupt of all the Shakespeare 
plays. Possibly it was because the original copy was 
lost and the pirated quartos were too grossly blemished 
that Heming and Condell denied the play a place in 
their authoritative folio. Even the title and the hero's 
name are questionable. One who saw the play given 
at Court in 1619 and apparently knew it by the ear 
only, not in print, called it Pirrocles. The hero of 
Sidney's famous novel Arcadia is named Pyrocles, and 
it is very likely that after him Shakespeare christened 
his protagonist. If so, the resemblance of the name 
to Athens' Pericles accounts for the publishers' error; 
but the identity of the two names induces sad con- 
fusion nowadays. Shakespeare himself, of course, 
had nothing to do with the play's publication,^ and 
Wilkins seems to have stopped it in 1608 in the inter- 
ests of his narrative version. The text of 1609, which 
was reissued (so popular was the play) in 1611, 1619, 
1630 and 1635, was probably put together from tran- 
scripts made at performances, surreptitiously, the 
verse jotted down as prose and so printed; and some 
passages remain imintelligible to this day. The 
shortness of the play proves it to be an acting version. 

' He never printed or allowed the printing of any play, save to 
correct a preceding pirated and intolerable misprinting, as of Bairi- 
let; and Perides he seems to have considered not his concern. 
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There are no less than 170 "short lines" in it, where 
the meter has been interrupted by a cut. It is in fact 
much hke the famous first quarto of Hamlet, also an 
acting script of about this length, corruptly pirated; 
and we know how much of Shakespeare is missing 
from that quarto. So when in. Wilkias' novel we find 
an expression like "poor inch of nature" applied to 
the newly bom Marina, the Shakespearian riag of it 
all but convinces us that this is one of many things 
omitted from the true text of the play. And since 
such hberties have already and irremediably been 
taken with that true text, — the adapter, certain that 
Shakespeare cannot suffer more, may venture some 
himself. 

So thought George Lillo, an estimable dramatist of 
the 1730's, who had the originality to initiate the type 
of tragedy known as bourgeois, so widespread in the 
eighteenth century, and also the enthusiasm for early 
English drama to adapt for the theater of his day both 
the anonymous domestic tragedy of 1592, Arden of 
Feversham, and Shakespeare's Pericles. His version, 
entitled Marina, was produced in the summer of 1738, 
but because of the season and the weakness of the 
cast was given only three performances. It deals with 
the fourth and fifth acts of the old play, and though 
fuU of the words of both Shakespeare and Rowley is 
mostly of LiUo's own writing. Its first scene, save 
that it omits King Cleon, is very much like that of 
our own adaptation. Then follows much matter 
based on Rowley, with an intercalated scene of exposi- 
tory speechifying by Pericles at his daughter's ficti- 
tious tomb, and poetic justice on her would-be murder- 
ers; and then a final scene laid in the temple of Diana. 
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Two priestesses explain Thaisa's history, Lysimachus 
comes inquiring for Marina, who has there found 
refuge, and then Pericles is brought prostrate into 
the temple and the great scene between father and 
daughter proceeds to its climax. But instead of the 
dimactic speech beginning "O Helicanus, strike me!" 

— too frantic, we suppose, for Lillo's eighteenth- 
century correctness — Pericles weeps while Thaisa, 
an onlooker all this while, marvels to herself. Then 
Marina tells her mother's name, Pericles tells his 
own, and Thaisa swoons. With Lysimachus playing 
Cerimon's part, the end is -the same as ours, though 
less concise. 

Now, this combining of Shakespeare's two scenes 
into one is good adaptation; but it does too great 
violence to the old play for us to imitate. It compels 
the omission not only of Pericles' greatest speech but 
also of his hearing the music of the spheres and behold- 
ing in his dream the vision of Diana — an opportunity 
not to be sacrificed by a modem artist of the theater! 
Moreover, although the recognition scene with Marina 
is the kernel of the whole work and the finest of its 
kind, as well as the first, that Shakespeare ever wrote 

— it is strange that no one has ever transferred it to 
Leontes and Perdita in the Winter's Tale, — yet the 
scenes of the loss and the revival of Thaisa are an 
essential part of Shakespeare's scheme. Lillo ampu- 
tated them because he had too much respect for the 
Unity of Time to endure a lapse of fourteen years in 
his short play. The movies had not yet invented the 
flashback, whereby a thing past may be repeated as 
a story or a dream in the present. This device is used 
twice — which may be once too often — in the follow- 
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ing adaptation: Helicanus, in lines and phrases culled 
from Wilkins's portion of the old play, tells Lysimachus 
of Thaisa's supposed death — which is thereupon 
enacted; and Diana causes to pass before the tranced 
eye of Pericles a vision of his wife's recovery, before 
in the much garbled words of Shakespeare's goddess 
she bids him hie 'to her sanctuary. Properly produced, 
as regards Ughting, acting, mood and atmosphere, 
these interpolated scenes should be quite thrilUng. 
The inadequacies of the college theater at North- 
ampton, however, made the first of them, the storm, 
impossible, and beclouded the second, at the play's 
trial performance; and in case other producing groups 
should for Uke reasons feel it impossible to stage our ver- 
sion as it stands, the substitute for the tempest scene 
— whereby all Shakespeare's greatest lines still find 
utterance — that we used at Smith is here appended. 

In the first scene, Marina, when left alone with 
Leonine, said (as in our text) : 

Is the wind westerly that blows? 
^^^^ Southwest. 

MANNA 

When I was bom, the wind was north. 
^o^^ Was 't so? 

UABINA 

My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 
But cried "Good seamen!" to the sailors, galling 
His king's hands, haling ropes, and crying out 
"Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell! and thou that hast 
Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 
Having call'd them from the deep! — Oh, still 
Thy deafening, dreadful thunders! gently quench 
Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes!" 
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LEONINE {imth some admiration for the way she has lost herself in that 
long-past event) When was this? 

MARINA 

When I was bom. He, clasping to the mast, 
Endvired a sea that almost burst the deck! 
Never was waves nor wind more violent. 
The bo's'n's whistle and the master's call 
Were as a whisper in the ears of Death, 
Unheard. 
liEONiNE (reminded hy the vxrrd Death of his undertaking) 
Come, say your prayers! 

MABINA 

■ What mean you? 

and so on. 

In the next scene Lysimachus, following Helicanus 

up into the recess where Pericles lay, said: "Yet once 

more Let me entreat to know at large the cause Of 

your king's sorrow;" and continued: 

"For yoiu- shafts of fortune, 
Though mortally they hurt you, yet they glance 
Full, wanderingly, on us. 
HBUCANUs (standing, in grief; speaking front) 

Oh, the sweet queen! 
The gentle babe Marina! whom he named so 
For she was born at sea, — a thing too young 
For such a dancing boat, but of the queen 
'Twas all that was left living! — 
LYSIMACHUS (crosstng, right) 

O you gods! 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts. 
And snatch them straight away? We here below 
Recall not what we give, — and may therein 
Vie honor with you. 
HEUCANxrs (fienter, still speaking front) 

Now might her life be mild. 
For never babe had a more boisterous birth! 
She was the rudeliest welcome to this world 
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That ever was prince's child, heralded here 
By even as chiding a nativity 
As fire, air, water, earth and heaven could make! 
(More to Lysimachua) 

This piece of his dead queen he clasp'd, and spake 
{acting Pericles) 

"A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear! 
No Ught, no fire, — the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly! nor have I time 
To give thee hallow'd to the grave, but straight 
Must cast thee, scarcely coflSn'd, in the ooze 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones 
And e'er-remaining ^ lamps, the belching whale 
And humming water must o'erwhelm thy corpse. 
Lying with simple shells!" — So in a chest 
Caulk'd and bitmnin'd ready, she was laid; 
They threw her in the sea. But for the love 
Of the poor infant, the fresh-new sea-farer — 
(He sees Marina coming) 
But see, I am prevented. 
LTSIMACHUS (cTossing left to meet her) 
Oh, here is 
The lady that I sent for" 

— and so following. 
This is a poor makeshift, but better than to bring 
Marina on almost as soon as she is sent for, as happens 
in the cut original. 

Much use of music in connection with the produc- 
tion of this play is strongly recommended. There 
should be an overture expressing the smiling treachery 
of the sea — "yon masked Neptune" — and Dionyza; 

' In the old texts this is ayre remaining. Malone in 1778, going 
by his eye only, read aye-remaining; and so all editors since. But 
the shorthand writer at the 1608 performance no doubt heard e'er- 
remaining. This is a good instance of errors in emendation because 
the original, mouth-to-ear method of getting the text is not con- 
sidered. 
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and a prelude to Scene II, picturing Pericles' diunb 
grief. The storm-music is very important; also the 
dreamy music that accompanies Diana's Apparition, 
and the "rough and woeful music" that aids Cerimon 
to resuscitate Thaisa, — and greatly aids the auditor's 
emotional acceptance of that strange, beautiful scene. 
But of course no earthly instrument should attempt 
to represent that music of the spheres which only 
Pericles in the clairaudient transport of his joy can 
hear. For Marina's song, a beautifully sad, strange 
melody can be improvised by any one with musical 
sense; but for the hymns of Diana's priestesses which 
prelude and conclude Scene III something should be 
formally composed or searched out from the vestiges 
of old Greek music. 

Should the costumes, also, be old Greek? The story 
can be traced back only to a late Greek romance of 
the fifth century, a.d. In monkish Latin forms it was 
known to western Europe in the Middle Ages, and 
from one of these John Gower, Chaucer's contem- 
porary, took his Appolinus the Prince of Tyr, in the 
eighth book of his Confessio Amantis. On this, and 
to a less degree on a sixteenth-century prose version 
in Laurence Twine's Patteme of PainefuU Aduenters 
(which curiously enough was republished in 1607, just 
before Wilkins' story of the play), Pericles is based: 
hence Gower's onmipresent part in the original show. 
The atmosphere of it is entirely medieval. There 
is even a tournament in Wilkins' second act. Pericles 
calls the high priestess a nun.* Only Diana has an 
inveterately classical insistence — like the Oracle of 

' In the old quartos misprinted mum, later amended to ivoman ; 
but Wilkins* novel has nun. 
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Delphi in the Winter's Tale, that sometimes overbears 
all the allusions to Julio Romano and the Emperor of 
Russia in that play and compels that at least the 
Sicilian scenes be classically dressed. 

But how are we to recognize the pirates in Pericles 
as pirates, if they look like the mob in Julius Caesar? 
Give them kilts, high boots, and long nightcaps, — 
and their sudden intrusion on Leonine's httle murder- 
act needs no explaining. But that means that Leonine 
and the others in Scene I shall not be garbed incon- 
gruously with them; rather, the king and queen 
should wear the long straight robes of the thirteenth 
or foxui;eenth century and Leonine a servant's dress 
of the same time, perhaps with a beast's skin 
aroimd it. 

But again, is Pericles to be compelled to act in a full 
skirt, like a prince of Gower's time? Helicanus may 
wear such a garment, but to Pericles it would be as 
troublesome as old Greek draperies. Besides, when 
he calls for his robes, they must contrast with the dress 
he already has on. So we ask what Shakespeare con- 
ceived him as wearing, and we decide it was the same 
as he imagined in the setting of Leontes' Sicily, Othello's 
Cyprus, Prospero's magic isle. Pericles and his attend- 
ing gentlemen wear sixteenth-centm-y clothes, his ship 
and its mariners are Uke Sir Francis Drake's, the 
couch he lies on is Elizabethan. Lysimachus, when he 
comes in state as governor of the isle, must be con- 
gruently clad, though his followers may keep some 
of their piratical aspect. Such costume best suits the 
romantic nature of the tale, into which Diana glides 
as an exotic surprise. Her priestesses wear straight 
white gowns, of no one period; and Cerimon has "rich 
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tire" about him — a robe like Pericles', perhaps, bal- 
ancing his on stage left in Scene III. 

This mixture of styles in dress would seem to pre- 
clude styUzation of the play as that is commonly 
understood. "Scene I medieval, interrupted by 
eighteenth-century pirates led by an Elizabethan cap- 
tain; Scene II Elizabethan, with a gowned counsellor, 
some of the same pirates, and the white classicism of 
Diana; Scene III a Grecian temple with attendant 
vestals and an old man in rich robes, invaded by an 
EUzabethan train!" For incoherence, this is worse 
than the original production, which was all-Elizabethan, 
probably including even Diana. Those who must have 
consistency may follow suit, except for the goddess, 
and dress Cleon like James I, Cerimon hke Lord Bacon, 
and poor little Marina like a Stuart princess. The 
effect will be archaeological, not illusive. An all-classic 
stylization, on the other hand, will conflict with the 
romance of mood which alone can make the play 
convincing, and ruin the purpose of all stylization, 
which is the harmonious, unified expression and eluci- 
dation of the play's atmosphere or inner sense. 

Now, if the colors of the costumes are rich enough 
and chime well with each other, and all their lines are 
beautiful, the vagrant, highly imaginative quality of 
Pericles will be intensified by their disparate periods 
and cuts. There cannot be entire freedom of fancy 
in designing them, because the rank and function of 
the characters must be instantly recognizable; but 
imaginative harmonization, and departure from the 
nice characteristics of special periods towards a gen- 
eral effect of unhistorical, romantic beauty, will give 
the designer scope for a genuine, creative stylization 
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which, not attracting attention to itself, will serve 
Pericles better than any laborious, accurate "con- 
sistency." The characters, and more than they their 
emotions and the poetry in which Shakespeare ex- 
pressed their emotions, are the central, sure-fixed 
things the producer of Pericles to-day must emphasize. 
Neither its story nor its staging, however beloved in 
the seventeenth or the nineteenth centuries, must 
to-day usurp on Shakespeare's proper glories — to 
add to which some bits unrecognized this adaptation 
was made and was produced. 



STAGING 

THE central scene, within and upon which the 
first and third scenes must be set, represents the 
stem of Pericles' ship. It is like the first-act setting of 
Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, as seen when the curtains 
of Isolde's pavilion are withdrawn. At the back is 
the all-embracing sky, either solid plaster or blue- 
painted cyclorama. Before it, in a roughly parallel 
curve, are built the soKd bulwarks of the ship, running 
off behind the "returns" so as to leave free entrance- 
way at each side. They are two or three feet high, 
and realistically provided with coils of rope, tholepins, 
holes to pull ropes through and to let out water, etc. 
At the rear, narrow, steep, curving stairs lead up 
from either side to the poop: a platform twelve or 
fourteen steps high, fifteen feet wide, and projecting 
forward in a curve so as to measure at least seven 
feet in depth. At the back of this is the taffrail with 
a decorative stem-piece in which a flagpole may be 
stuck. Beneath it is a timbered, dark recess, with its 
own border strip-light under the platform's edge. 
Access to this must be possible, unseen by the audience. 
Down-stage, at either side, ascends from the bulwarks 
a group of three converging ropes or cables, the shrouds 
that keep upright a hypothetical mast planted in the 
middle of the footlights. Though awkward to set, 
they contribute a great deal of nautical atmosphere. 
They may be attached to a batten flied just behind 
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the curtain, let down after Scene I (though not so far 
as to make the mast seem low) and fastened by hand 
to the bulwarks, and after Scene II hoisted aloft again. 

For Scene I, the coast near Tarsus, cut-pieces of 
painted scenery, representing rocks, will probably have 
to be used. A fairly quick change from the first to 
the second scene is imperative. The big central piece, 
which is flied, of course, conceals the poop and its 
stairs. In the middle of it a jagged hole may be cut, 
leading into the dark recess as into a low cave. In 
front of it a gentle incline may slope like a sandy beach 
to the sea in the foothghts. On either side of it the 
sky can be seen, flushed with red-gold sunset. Down- 
stage at right and left, masking the bulwarks and 
completing the impression of a secluded, cliff-hemmed 
httle beach, are wings cut and painted like more high 
rocks. In front of the one on the left is a bojilder on 
which Marina sits, its base sxmk in the sand; and up 
right are one or two more, quite high, behind which 
Cleon may be hidden from Marina. The painting of 
these bluffs should be variegated and barbarically, 
decoratively gay, ■ — purple, yellow and red strata 
cropping out between the conventional grays and 
browns. Pale lichens and green moss mark the crevi- 
ces, and at the receding top and sides of the big piece, 
tufts of grass are seen. An altogether overhead hght, 
purplish although not dim, should be in the artist's 
mind, and aid his effects. 

For Scene III, the temple of Diana, hangmgs of 
soft golden brown, cut to fit the ship, are lowered upon 
the poop and at either side, completely shutting out 
the sky. Against them, on the high platform, stands 
the image of Diana — or perhaps her very impersona- 
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tor, posing as a statue. At her feet, before the purple- 
curtained recess, the high altar of white marble is set 
upon a marble platform with several broad steps on 
three sides, big enough for the beautiful groups and 
poses of aU the vestals. On either side of this, set back 
in the nook between the stairs and the projecting poop, 
yellow marWe columns two feet or more in diameter 
tower into the flies. Another pair, just like them, are 
at the down-stage corners of the set. Between, to 
mask the sky and bulwarks at the sides, a second cur- 
tain, ivory-hued with deep gold fringe, is lowered and 
opened from the center far enough fully to show the 
upper columns. Against it at each side are set simple 
benches of the same marble as the central platform 
and altar. At the end of the play this forward ciurtain 
is slowly closed during the priestesses' hjmin, and not 
till after the voices are quite still does the main, act 
curtain fall. 

The foregoing is incontestably an elaborate and 
expensive staging. In our meager little Workshop at 
Smith College we attempted nothing like it. We set 
up four white pilasters and himg green velvet curtains 
between them. Scene I, intended for the property- 
less, scenery-less outer stage of Shakespeare's theater, 
was played in front of these. Marina sat on an incon- 
spicuous stool far down left. Scene II commenced 
with the same set; then the central curtains were 
drawn and Pericles discovered on his deep blue couch, 
against the sky-blue back wall of the stage. Another 
stool, with two pillows, stood near him. When the 
music of the spheres lulled him to sleep, he leant 
against the right proscenium side; and his gentlemen 
brought down to him the couch and pillows, laid him 
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at rest, and went. Then to soft music Diana entered, 
down left; the front Ughts were dimmed, special Ughts 
in the recess brightened, and the dream-scene was 
played up-stage, — the servants propping the head 
of the sea-chest upon the stool that was still there. 
This gave balance to the front, depth and a dream- 
remoteness so the rear, of the stage. For Scene III a 
white platform, two steps high, was set in the recess 
against one more green curtain; Diana posed on a 
pedestal at the back of it, Thaisa stood beside and 
before her, and four priestesses knelt on the steps, 
two at each side. Long white tapers in tall gold candle- 
sticks burned at the down-stage comers of the plat- 
form. White benches were placed against the green 
velvet between the pilasters, right and left, and on 
the left one Cerimon was seated. A special light gave 
radiance to the "statue." That was all. Like all 
"draped" productions, it was conventional and some- 
what monotonous; but — especially in the last scene 
— it had beauty, and it projected the action. 



CHARACTERS 

(in the order of their appearance) 

Cleon, King of Tarsus. He is an old man and a weak- 
ling, richly dressed, but in rather washed-out colors, 
with thin gray beard and hair, and a narrow crown, 
an ineffectual scepter in his hand. 

DiONYZA, his Queen. She is a serpent, in vivid silk, 
— tall, darting-eyed, smooth-tongued. Though she 
is related to Goneril and Lady Macbeth, she and 
Cleon are really a fore-sketch for CymbeUne and his 
Queen. All three of these fuller characters should 
be studied by the actress. 

Leonine, her Servant, — a Murderer. He is cold, 
controlled, deep-voiced, giving an impression of 
implacable strength, though he is not a large man. 
He is darkly dressed, with a long, naked knife 
gleaming in his belt. 

Marina, Pericles' Daughter, Foster-child to Cleon 
and Dionyza. She is only fourteen years old (like 
JuUet), but should for us seem seventeen. She is 
a simple child: very sweet, rather timid, not quick; 
appealing. She should wear the simplest sort of 
gown of some pale, becoming tint that will har- 
monize with all three scenes. Like Ophelia, she is 
not a taxing part, but her impersonator must be 
able to act, especially with face and eyes, and to 
sing; and she must be beautiful. 
132 
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Ltsimachtjs, Governor of Mytilene,* a Pirate Isle. He 
is not a buccaneer but a gallant young adventurer, 
robbing foreign coasts as did many a young gentle- 
man of Queen Elizabeth's England, and at home a 
none the less courtly entertainer of foreign vessels. 
He is masculinely blunt, but generous-hearted; and 
rather gaudily clad, with high boots in Scene I, 
without them but with a bright plumed hat in 
Scene II. 

Pirates, his Followers. There are at least three and 
should be more, — flashily arrayed, with big cutlasses, 
and instantly recognizable as pirates. 

A Sba-Captain, the Master of Pericles' Ship, 

Heucanus, Pericles' Counsellor. He is an old man 
of authoritative presence, with gray hair and beard, 
in a dignified gown or robe. 

Two Gentlemen, attending on Pericles. They are 
handsome and smartly dressed. 

Pekicles, Prince of Tyre. He is a middle-aged man, 
once impressive but wasted with grief, with long, 
unkempt hair and beard and heavy eyes, but with 
a voice still powerful and highly flexible. When he 
appears in the storm-scene he should seem fourteen 
years younger, with a smaller beard or none at all. 
He is dressed like a prince, but very somberly, with 
neither coronet nor hat. His robes, however, that 
he later calls for (and must be able to don without 
taking any time or thought for it), are dazzling. In 
Scene III he wears both robes and crown. 

Ltchobida,^ Nurse to Thaisa and Marina. 

1 Pronounced Mytlleng, in four syllables. 

> The "ch" is hard; the accent is on the "or." 
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Two Sailors, on Pericles' Ship. 

Thaisa,! Yf]ie to Pericles and Mother to Marina. She 
is, above all, beautiful. There is a notable resem- 
blance between her and Marina. Her dress is rich, 
her pall magnificent; her face is waxen, her hair is 
loose. In Scene III she is fourteen years older and 
covered almost Uke a nun in the white robes of her 
office. She must be able, almost without time for 
building up emotion, to act, with face and voice, 
movingly, thriUingly. 

A LuTE-GiKL, accompanying Marina. She is about the 
same age, and as simply dressed as Marina, and 
merely plays while Marina sings. 

The Goddess Diana. She is very tall, with a cold, 
Olympian beauty, — clothed, even her arms, in 
white veils that cling when she moves. On her head 
is a silver crescent, in her right hand her silver bow, 
and at her back a quiver of sUver arrows. Her 
speech is cool, remote, and very clear. 

Cebimon, a rich and wise Lord. He is very weU dressed, 
with iron-gray hair and beard that in Scene IH 
have tximed almost white, and a quiet, musical 
voice. He must possess some "magnetism." 

Philemon, his Steward. He appears for but a moment. 

Three Shipwrecked Men. They merely pass across 
the stage, mute. 

Five Servants to Cerimon. One accompanies him 
with a light, the other four carry the sea-chest 

' Pronounced Tha-ee-sa, with the accent usually on the second 
but sometimes on the first syllable. 
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wherein Thaisa is discovered. They wear some 
plain, dull livery. 

Two Gentlemen, Neighbors to Cerimon. They are 
well but quietly dressed, with low, cultivated voices. 

Priestesses of Diana. There are at least four and 
may be more, depending on the size of the platform 
on which they are grouped. Their robes are white, 
with hems of dififerent, strong colors. They sing. 
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Scene I. A Sea-beach near Tarsus 

Up the beach, at the rear, is a low cave. Above and to 
either side of it, the sky is vivid gold, which as the scene 
develops grows angrier and deepens to blood-red. The 
front light, all from overhead, is purplish but not dark. 

Dionyza, center, has just finished telling Clean, right 
center, her purpose to have Marina murdered here pres- 
ently. 

CLEON (horrified) 

Oh, Dionyza, such a piece of slaughter 

The sun and moon ne'er look'd upon! 
DIONYZA (smiling scornfully) 

I think 

You'll turn a child again! 

(Fiercely) You have sworn to do it! 

(Insidiously) 'Tis but a blow that never shall be 
known. 

Thou canst not do a thing i' the world so soon 

To yield thee so much profit. Let not pity 

Which even women have cast off, nor conscience 

That is but cold, inflaming thy lone ' bosom, 

Inflame, and — melt thee! 

' In the quartos, this is loue, the old spelling of love; hence much 
confusion and many emendations more dubious than this, here first 
suggested. 

137 
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CLEON 

But oh! she's a godly creature! 

DIONTZA 

The fitter, then, the gods should have her! 

ciiEON {imagining Marina before him) 

Olady 
Much less in blood than virtue, yet a princess 
To equal any single crown o' the earth 
I' the justice of compare! — 
{Wheeling on Dionyza) What canst thou say 
When noble Pericles shall demand his child 
He charged our charity withal, and left 
The infant of om* care, beseeching us 
To give her princely training, that she might be 
Manner'd as she was bom? You told him you 
Had one yourself who should be no more dear 
Than his! We brought him to this edge o' the shore 
{coming forward down the beach) 
And gave him up to yon mask'd Neptune and 
The gentlest winds of heaven. 

MONTZA {standing, proudly, stiU up-stage) 

She doth distain 
My child, and stands between her and her fortunes! 
{Clean turns up to her) 

None look on her — cast all their gazes on 
Marina's face, — and blurt at ours, a mawkin 
Not worth the time of day! {Intensely) It pierces 

me through; 
And though you call my course unnatural. 
You not your child well loving, yet I find 
It greets me as an enterprise of kindness 
Perform'd to your sole daughter. 
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CLEON (giving up) 

Heavens forgive it! 
DiONTZA (soothingly) 

We'll weep after her hearse. Her monument 

Is almost finish'd, and her epitaphs 

In glittering golden characters express 

A general praise to her, and care in us 

At whose expense 'tis done. 

CLEON (revolted) 

Thou art like the harpy 
Which, to betray, dost, with thine angel's face. 
Seize with thine eagle's talons. 

DIONTZA 

You are like one 
That superstitiously doth swear to the gods 
That winter kills the flies!' — Pericles? 
What should he say? That she is dead. WeU, well, — 
Nurses (referring to herself and him) are not the 

Fates, to foster life 
Nor ever to preserve it! She died at night, — 
I'll say so. Who can cross it, as we mourn, 
Unless you play the pious innocent: 
Cry out, "She died by foul play!" 

CLEON (repudiating the suggestion) 

Oh, go to! 
DIONTZA (continuing, low) 

For none will know but you how she came dead; 

And none can know, when Leonine is kill'd. 

Whom I will poison. 

1 She means "you are ?o superstitiously humane that you would 
rebel against heaven at the natural death of flies; so we can dis- 
count your indignation at Marina's taking-oS." 
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CLEON (vnth feeble vehemence) 

If thou drink loith him — 
DiONTZA (shock'd; sharply) 
Why, are you fooUsh? 

CLEON (continuing) 

It would well become — 
(he sees Leonine entering slowly from behind the right 
bluff — loith cords in one hand, and a hnife in the 
other, which he is examining — and bursts out) 
O villain Leonine! 
DIONTZA (bitingly) 

Your oath! Remember! 

CLEON (turning away, almost in tears) 

Were I chief lord of all this spacious world, 

I'd give it to undo — 
DiONYZA (hissingly) 

Can it be undone? 

(She sees Marina, behind the bluff off left) 

Here she comes, weeping her old nurse's death. 

(She draws Clean into hiding up right, above Leonine 

to whom she whispers) 

Now be a soldier to thy purpose! 
LEONINE (miA a grim nod) 

I will. 
{forlornly wislfvl, Marina enters, l^, wUh a 

basket of flowers. 
MABiNA (sighs) 

No, I will rob Tellus of her weed 

To strew thy green with flowers: the yellows, blues, 

The purple violets and marigolds, 

Shall as a carpet hang upon thy grave 

While summer days do last. 
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(She sits down sorrowfully on the boulder down left, 

and, a spot-light from down right plays on her) 

Ay me, poor maid, 

Bom in a tempest, when my mother died, — 

This world to me is Uke a lasting storm. 

Whirring me from my friends. 
DiONYZA (advancing toward her with a pretence of full- 

hlown candor and kindness) 

How now, Marina? Why do you keep alone? 

How chance my daughter is not with you? Do not 

Consimie your blood with sorrowing; you have 

A nurse in me. 

(She puts h&r arm around her and draws her up) 
Lord, how your favor's changed 

With this unprofitable woe! 

Come, give me your flowers, ere the sea mar it,' 

(she takes the basket and sets it down behind her, by 

the boulder) 

And walk with Leonine. The air is quick there. 

(With a gesture toward the top of the cliff, she draws 

her up toward Leonine) 

Leonine, take her by the arm, walk with her. 
MABiNA (genMy reluctant) 

No, I pray you. 

I'll not bereave you of your servant. 

DIONYZA 

Come, come; 
I love the king your father, and yourself. 
With more than foreign heart. We every day 
Expect him here. When he shall come, and find 

' Referring to her "favor" or complexion. This seems to have 
been overlooked by all previous editors, who usually change "it" 
to "them," as though the flowers were in danger from the sea. 
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Our paragon-to-all-reports thus blasted. 
He will repent the breadth of his great voyage, — 
Blame both my lord and me that we have taken 
No care to your best courses. Go, I pray you. 
Walk, and be cheerful once again; reserve 
(tvith a first hint of her true feeling of jealousy) 
That excellent complexion, which did steal 
The eyes of young and old. 
MABXNA (listlessly) 

Well, I will go; 
But yet I have no desire to it. 

0IONYZA 

Come, come, I know 'tis good for you. 
{To Leonine, meaningly) 
Walk half an hour. Leonine, at the least. 
Remember what I have said. 

LEONINE {v)Uh double meaning) 

I warrant you, madam. 
DIONTZA {too sweetly) 

I'll leave you, my sweet lady, for a while. 

Pray, walk softly, — do not heat your blood. 

I must have a care of you! 

MARINA 

My thanks, sweet madam. 
{Dionyza goes up, takes Clean, who has been staring 
dumbly at this scene, by the arm, and pushes him off, 
right, with one keen glance back. Marina is left stand- 
ing in a daze. Leonine watching her, not weakening 
but in no haste to kill) 
Is the wind westerly that blows? 

LEONINE {laconicaUy) 

Southwest. 
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MARINA (moving dmm, into the spot-light again, and look- 
ing im^fully out to sea, front) 
When I was bom, the wind was north, 

LEONINE 

Was 't so? 

MARINA 

My father, as nurse said, did never fear, 

But cried "Good seamen!" to the sailors, galling 

His king's hands, haling ropes; and clasping to 

The mast, endured a sea that almost burst 

The deck! 
LEONINE (reticently interested, in sjrite of himself) 

When was this? 
MARINA (looking round at him with a toistfvl little smile) 

When I was born. 

(This reminds him that now is the time when she is to 

die. She continues absently) 

The boatswain whistles and the master calls — 
LEONINE (suddenly, gruffly) 

Come, say your prayers. 
MARINA (looking at him wide-eyed) 

What mean you? 
LEONINE (curtly) 

If you require a little space for prayer, 

I grant it: pray. But be not tedious, 

For the gods are quick of ear, and I am sworn 

To do my work with haste. 
MARINA (breathlessly) 

Why will you kill me? 

LEONINE 

To satisfy my lady. 

MARINA 

Why would she have me kill'd? 
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Now as I can remember, by my troth, 

I never did her hurt in all my life; 

I never spake bad word, nor did ill turn 

To any living creature. Beheve me, 

(with a quick catch of breath) 

I never kill'd a mouse nor hurt a fly! 

I trod upon a worm once, 'gainst my will. 

But I wept for it. {With more spirit) How have I 
offended 

Wherein my death might yield her any profit 

Or my life imply her any danger? 
LEONINE (fixedly) 

My commission 

Is not to reason of the deed, but do it. 
MAHiNA (directly to him, using all her charm) 

You will not do it for all the world, I hope. 

You are well favor'd, and your looks foreshow 

You have a gentle heart. I saw you lately 

When you caught hurt in parting two that fought; 

Good sooth, it show'd well in you! Do so now: 

Your lady seeks my life, — come you between. 

And save poor me, the weaker! 
LEONINE (is tovjched, but sets his jaw) 

I am sworn. 

And will dispatch! < 

(He svMenly seizes her fmearms, twists them behind 

her, and ties them with the cord that has all the time 

been in his hands. She gasps; when he is done, she 

twists around and looks with mute, intense appeal up 

into his face. He draws the knife, then hesitates) 
We cannot but obey 

The powers above us. 

{She audibly catches her breath and straightens up urith 
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a look of princely indignation) Could I rage and roar 

As did the sea you speak of — 

(looking her in the face and desperately setting his teeth) 

yet the end 
Must be — 

[_He reaches for her, raising the knife. Galvanized, 
she springs away, fleeing toward the right. Quickly 
he catches her, puts his left hand over her face, turns 
her around, and is about to cut her throat when his arm 
is caught. Lysimachus and several men of MytUene 
have jumped out from behind the right bluff. 

LTSIMACHUS 

Hold, villain! 

[^Leonine rjorenches his arm free, drops Marina and 
the knife, and dashes toward the left, Lysimachus close 
behind him. The other men catch and sustain Marina. 

THE MEN 

A prize! A prize! 

\_Lysimachu^ stops, left, and looks with admiration 
at Marina as they bring her toward him. 

LYSIMACHUS 

Faith, she would reward a longer voyage! 
[Oree of the men undoes Marina's arms. 
MARINA {extending her arms to Lysimachus in dignified 

appeal) 

If you were bom to honor, show it now! 

If put upon you, make the judgment good 

That thought you worthy of it! 
LTSEMACHUS {amuscd) 

How 's this? How 's this? Some more! Be sage. 
MARINA (earnestly) 

For me 

That am a maid, though most ungentle fortune 
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Have placed me in this pass, — Oh, that the gods 
Would set me free from this mihallow'd shore 
Though they did change me to the meanest bird 
That flies i' the pure sea air! 
LTsiMACHTJS (admiringly) 

I did not think 
Thou couldst have spoke so well — ne'er dream'd 

thou couldst. •! 

Had I brought hither a corrupted mind. 
This speech had alter'd it, thou piece of virtue! 

MABiNA (to make certain thai he shan't leave her 
behind) 
Would you gain by me, I can sing, weave, sew 
And dance, with more which I will keep from boast. 

LTSIMACHUa 

I doubt not but thy training hath been noble. 

{Looking wamingly at his men) 

We come with no ill purpose, but (laughing) for thy 

good,— 
And if to that my nature need a spur 
{seriously) 

The gods revenge it upon me and mine 
To the end of generation! 

MAHiNA {grate^vUy and gracefvUy) 

The gods preserve you, sir! 

LTSniACHUS 

Come, mates, — let's have her aboard suddenly! 

[rAe Twcra go out, right. Lysimachus jricks up 
Marina's basket of flowers and courteously offers it to 
her. She gives him a grateful glance and he escorts 
her off right. Leonine crawls in from left, his head 
raised like a snake, peering off after them. 
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liEONiNB {hoarsely to himself as the curtain falls) 
These roguing thieves from pirate Mytilene 
Have seized Marina, so I'U swear she's dead. 



Scene II 
The Deck op Pehicles' Ship, off M-jtilene 

Upon the high poop at the rear is a flagpole, tipped 
with a coronet; and a white fiag hangs at haif-mast 
against the blue sky. Under the poop is a recess hung 
with purple curtains thai become transparent when there is 
more light behind them than in front. Within, Pericles 
lies on a purple couch, as though entranced. At hand, at 
his left, is a black stool with a purple cushion. 

The Ship's Captain is discovered, center, with one of 
Lysimachus' men. 
THE CAPTAIN {looking around) 

Where is Lord Helicanus? (To the man) He can 
resolve you. 

(Sees him coming, down right) Oh, here he is! 

(To Helicanus) Sir, here's a barge put off from 
Mytilene, 

And in it is Lysimachus the governor 

Who craves to come aboard. What is your will? 

HELICANUS 

That he have his. (The pirate goes off, Ze/<) Call up 
some gentlemen. 
THE CAPTAIN (stepping down right) 
Ho, gentlemen! My lord calls. 
l_Enter two or three Gentlemen, right. 
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A GENTLBMAN 

Doth your lordship call? 

HEUCANTJS 

Gentlemen, there's some of worth would come aboard: 
I pray ye, greet them fairly. 

[_The Captain and Genilemen go over to the left. 
The Boatswain off left pipes. — Then enter Lysimachus 
in rich clothes attended by several of his men, and the 
Captain and Gentlemen. 
THE CAPTAIN (r^erring Lysimachus to Helicanus) 

Sir, 
This is the man that can, in aught you would, 
Resolve you. 

LYSIMACHUS 

Hail, reverend sir! the gods preserve you! 

HEUCANTTS 

And you, sir, to outUve the age I am. 
And die as I would do. 

LYSIMACHUS 

You wish me well. 
Being on shore, honoring of Neptune's triumphs. 
Seeing this goodly vessel ride before us, 
I made to it to know of whence you are. 

HELICANXrS 

First, what is your place? 

LYSIMACHUS 

I am the governor. 

HEUCANTTS 

Sir, 
Otir vessel is of Tyre; in it, the king — 
A man who for this three months hath not spoken 
To any one, nor taken sustenance 
But to prorogue his grief. 
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LTSIMACHUS 

Upon what ground is his distemperature? 

HEUCANUS 1 

'Twould be too tedious to repeat. 
But the main grief springs from the loss 
Of a beloved daughter and a wife. 

LTSIMACHUS 

May we not see him? 

HELICANUS 

You may; 
But bootless is your sight: he will not speak 
To any. 

LTSIMACHUS 

Yet let me obtain my wish. 
{Helicanus signs to the Gentlemen, who go up, draw 
the purple curtains apart, and stand on either side of 
the opening. As the curtains open, the light vxUhin 
the recess goes on, and brightens on Pericles. 

HEUCANUS 

Behold him. 

{They contemplate him, half turned from the audience) 

This was a goodly person 
Till the disaster that, one mortal night, 
Drove him to this. 
LTSIMACHUS {going up immediately in front of Pericles, 
loudly and with a sweejying bow) ^ 

Sir king, all hail! the gods preserve you! 
Hail, royal sir! 

HELICANUS 

It is in vain: he will not speak to you. 

' Prolonging "be," "too," "main," and "grief" so as to make 
full lines. 
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ONE OF LTSniACHTTS FOIJXJWERS 

Sir, we have a maid in Mytilene I durst wager 
Would win some words of him. 

LTsniACHUS (turning toward him approvingly) 

Well bethought! 
(To Helicanus) 

She questionless with her sweet harmony 
And other chosen attractions would allure 
And make a battery through his deafen'd parts 
Which now are midway stopp'd. 
She is all happy as the fair'st of all 
And with her fellow maid is now upon 
The leafy shelter that abuts against 
The island's side. 

[So saying he sends his Follower off, left. 

HEMCANtrs (going into the recess and leaning over Pericles, 
up center) 

Sure all's effectless; yet nothing we'll omit 
That bears recovery's name. 

LTsiMACHUS (going in after him, l^t) 

Yet once more 
Let me entreat to know at large the cause 
Of your king's sorrow. 

HELICANtrS 

Sit, sir. I will recount it to you, 
(Lysimachus sits on the stool; Helicanus stands be- 
tween him and Pericles) 

Though woe repeated 's like the wandering wind 
Blows dust in others' eyes to spread itself. 
This sad companion, dull-eyed melancholy, 
Has been so used a guest as not an hour 
In the day's glorious walk or peaceful night 
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(The tomb where grief should sleep) could breed him 

quiet 
Since care of us, not pity for himself 
Who was, he said, no more than the tree's top 
That fences and defends the roots it grows by. 
Made both his body pine and his soul languish, 
(Music begins) 

Drew sleep out of his eyes, blood from his cheek, 
And musings into his mind with thousand doubts 
He might have scaped that tempest ere it came! 
Alas, the sea had cast us on the rocks, 
(The stage dims mysteriously; the sky grows stormy) 
Wash'd us from shore to shore, and left us breath 
Nothing to think on but ensuing death. 
(AbsoliUe darkness falls. Helicanus' voice rises to a 
sort of incantation) 

Now as a duck for life that dives. 

So up and down our poor ship drives. 
(A wailing and shrieking wind commences) 

In this fell storm the grisly north 

Disgorges such a tempest forth 
(A woman shrieks with terror) 

Our lady queen shrieks and well-near 

Falls, in her travail, with her fear. 
(The woman calls, "Lychorida." Helicanus does not 
pause for it) 

She calls Lychorida her nurse, — 

And action may the rest rehearse: 
(The slorm-music reaches a climax; at last Helicanus 
is heard above it) 

Imagine this the sea-toss'd deck 
Whereon King Pericles appears to speak! 

lA fiash of lightning, followed by blue, murky light 
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instead of absolute darkness, shows the flag gone, the 
curtains closed aoer the recess, and the front stage hare 
save for Pericles, who stands, center, fourteen years 
younger. 
PBBiciiEa {after the thunderclap thai follows the lighining 
flash) 

Thou god of this great vast, rebuke these surges 
Which wash both heaven and hell! And thou that 



Upon the winds command, bind them in brass, 

Having call'd them from the deep! 

{Lightning and thunder) Oh, still 

Thy deafening, dreadful thunders; gently quench 

Thy nimble, sulphurous flashes! <^^ 

{Turning and calling toward the closed recess at the 

back, vnthin which the yellow light of a ship's lantern 

can be descried through the curtains, swinging fitfully 

to and fro) Oh, how, Lychorida, 

How does my queen? 

{Lightning and thunder) — Thou stormest venomously! 

Wilt thou spit all thyself? 

{A Sailor whistles, off-stage) — The seaman's whistle 

Is as a whisper in the ears of death 

Unheard. 

{Calling again above the music and the noise cf the wind) 

Lychorida! — 
{He falls on his knees and prays) 

Lucina, O 
Divmest patroness and midwife gentle 
To those that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat, — make swift the pangs 
Of my queen's travail! 
{Lychorida enters through the bUnoing curtains, rear. 
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with an infard) * 

Now, Lychorida! 
LYCHOKiDA (desperately) 
Here is a thing too young for such a place. 
Who if it had conceit would die, as I 
Am like to do. Take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead queen. 
PERICLES (horrified, starting back) 

How, how, Lychorida! 
[He breaks down and sobs. 

LYCHORIDA 

Patience, good sir; do not assist the storm. 
Here's all that is left Uving of your queen — 
A little daughter. For the sake of it. 
Be manly, and take comfort. 
PERiCKES (still sobbing; wildly upwards) 

O you gods. 
Why do you make us love your goodly gifts. 
And snatch them straight away? (Less wildly) We 

here below 
Recall not what we give, and may therein 
Vie honor with you. 

LYCHORIDA 

Patience, good sir, 
(laying the baby in his arms) 
Even for this charge. 
PERICLB8 (jpitifidly) 

Now, may thy life be mild. 
For never babe had a more boisterous birth: 
Thou art the ruddiest welcome to this world 

^ Several electric fans placed about and above the stage blow 
the curtains and costumes gustily and hum like the storm in the 
rigging. 
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That ever was prince's child. Poor inch of nature. 
Thou hast as chiding a nativity 
As fire, air, water, earth and heaven can make 
To herald thee from the womb; now the good gods 
Throw their best eyes upon it! 
[Two Sailors enter, down lep,. 

FIRST SAILOH 

What courage, sir? God save you! 

PERICLES 

Courage enough: I do not fear the flaw; 
It hath done to me the worst. Yet for the love 
Of this poor infant, this fresh-new seafarer, 
I would it would be quiet. 

FiBST SAILOR {shouting off-stage, down right) 
Slack the bolins ^ there! (Then to the tempest over- 
head) Thou wilt not, wilt thou? Blow and split 
thyself! 

SECOND SAILOR (^peering off into the darkness, over the 
l^t bulwark) 

But sea room, — and the brine and cloudy billow kiss 
the moon, I care not! 

FIRST SAILOR (coming back to Pericles) 
Sir, your queen must overboard; the sea works high, 
the wind is loud, and will not lie till the ship be 
clear'd of the dead. 

[Lychorida goes up and into the recess. The second 
Sailor comes center. 

PERICLES 

That's your superstition. 

FIRST SAILOR 

Pardon us, sir; with us at sea it hath been still ob- 
t i.e., the bow-lines 
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serv'd, and we are strong in custom. Therefore 

briefly yield her, for she must overboard straight. 
PERICLES (hopelessly) 

As you think meet. 
SECOND SAILOR {lowBT and Mndly) 

Sir, we have a chest beneath the hatches, caulk'd 

and bitumin'd ready. 

PERICLES 

I thank thee. 

\^The First Sailor has gone upstage. He in front, 
right, and Lychorida behind, left, open the curtains. 
The light in the lantern that has been swung from the 
timbers, center, shines glamorously on Thaisa as she 
lies, apparently dead, on the couch that is now parallel 
with the curtain, its head toward the left. 

LYCHORIDA 

Here she lies, sir. 
[Pericles starts, goes up and looks at Thaisa a 
moment from the right side of the opening, and then, 
as the Sailors steal off, down stage, he makes haste to 
get rid of Lychorida also. 

PERICLES 

Oh, Lychorida, 
Bid Nestor bring me spices, ink, and paper. 
My casket and my jewels; and bid Nicander 
(as she starts to cross him on her way down right) 
Bring me the satin coffer. Lay the babe 
(putting it tenderly back into her arms) 
Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles I say 
A priestly farewell to her; suddenly, woman! 
(He nearly breaks down again, but mooes up into the 
recess as Lychorida goes slowly off, masters himself. 
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and stands in the lantern ray looking doum on Thaisa. 

The music dies away) 

A terrible childbed hast thou had, my dear! 

No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 

Forgot thee utterly; nor have I time 

To give thee hallow'd to the grave, but straight 

Must cast thee, scarcely coflin'd, in the ooze 

Where, for a monument upon thy bones 

And e'er-remaining lamps, the belching whale 

And humming water must o'erwhelm thy corpse. 

Lying with simple shells. 

[He raises his face to the lantern, and we see that it 
wears the same lost, hollow expression of fixed grief 
as when he was first discovered behind the curtain. The 
lantern goes suddenly out; pitch darkness ensues; the 
wind rises, then moans away; and while the fiag is 
restored, and the lantern removed, Thaisa slips away, 
and Pericles swings the couch hack to its former place 
and resumes his position on H, we hear Helicanus' 
voice like a soft chant — 

HELICANXrS 

So, what he was, he has forgot to know. 
But what he is, grief teaches him to think on: 
A man throng'd up with woe. 

LYsiHACHUS (os the light gradually brightens and shows 
aU the characters in their former positions) 

Yoiu" shafts ' of fortune. 
Though mortally they hurt you, yet they glance 
Full — wanderingly — on us. 

' Or "strokes." The word in the old quartos is "shakes"; and 
for "wanderingly" they have "wondringly" which may mean 
"woundingly." 
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HELiCANUS (not answering, sunk in his own thmights, 
nodding suhduedly) The blind mole casts 

Copp'd hills toward heaven, to tell, the earth is 

throng'd 
With man^s oppression, — and the poor worm doth 

die for 't. 
{He rouses, and looks fvM at Lysimachus, continuing 

the story) 
At break of day, they alter'd course for Tarsus, 
King Cleon, for the babe could not hold out 
To Tyre, — and left it there at careful nursing — 
But see, I am prevented. 

[^All look down left where Lysimachus' Follower 
ushers on Marina, who is accompanied by another girl 
carrying a lute. 

LYSIMACHUS {rising and advancing to meet them) 

Oh, here is 
The lady that I sent for. — Welcome, fair one! 
{Marina graciously returns his greeting. He turns to 
Helicanus who has also come forward) 
Is 't not a goodly presence? 

HELICANUS 

She's a gallant lady. 

LYSIMACHUS {not in the least embarrassed by her presence) 
She's such a one that were I well assured 
Came of a gentle kind and noble stock 
I'd wish no better choice and think me rarely wed! 
{Turning back to her, with a gesture toward Pericles) 
Fair one, all goodness that consists in bounty 
Expect even here, where is a kingly patient. 
If that thy prosperous and artful feat 
Can draw him but to answer thee in aught, 
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Thy sacred physic shall receive such pay 
As thy desires can wish. 

MABINA 

Sir, I will use 
My utmost skill in his recovery; provided 
That none but I and my companion maid 
Be suffer'd to come near him. 
LYsiMACHUs (to them all) 

Come, let us leave her; 
And the gods make her prosperous! 

{Helicanus, the Captain, and one of the Gentlemen 
withdraw to the night, Lysimachus and all the rest to 
the left. Marina goes up beside Pericles, and the lute- 
girl stands just within the opening on her left and 
__ plays, while Marina sings} 

MARINA 

Full fathom five my mother lies; 

Of her bones are coral made; 
Those are pearls that were her eyes; 
Nothing of her that doth fade 
But doth suffer a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
LYSIMACHUS {remaining down left, hut softly) 

Mark'd he your music? 
MARINA {still up center, also softly) 

No, nor look'd on us. 
^She bends over Pericles, studying his face. 

' Contrary to his custom, Shakespeare has here omitted the 
words of the song Marina should sing; or, rather, the shorthand 
thief did not or could not record them. Of all Shakespeare's songs, 
this from The Tempest seems least inappropriate; but it should have 
new music, not elfin as becomes Ariel " practising " upon Ferdinand, 
but sincerely emotional and personal with Marina 
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LTSiMACHUS (expectantly, to those about him) 

i^' See, she will speak to him. 

MAKiNA (sweetly hut penetratingly) 
Hail, sir! My lord, lend ear! 

PEKicuBS (turns his head, looks at her stupidly, and 
slowly extends his left hand, palm (nti, toward her, as 
though repulsing her) Hum, ha! 

MABiNA (looking at him, royally erect) 
I am a maid. 

My lord, that ne'er before invited eyes. 
But have been gazed on like a comet. She speaks. 
My lord, that, maybe, hath endured a grief 
Might equal yours, if both were justly weigh'd. 
My derivation was from ancestors 
Who stood equivalent with mighty kings, 
Though wayward f ortime did malign my state 
And time hath rooted out my parentage 
And to the world bound me in servitude. 

PEBicLES (confusedly, sitting up more, his hands groping 
around) 

My fortimes — parentage — good parentage — 
To equal mine! — was it not thus? What say you? 
[His left hand touches her dress. He clutches it. 

MARINA (a little frightened, quietly esjtricating herself 
and turning front) 

I said, my lord, if you did know my parentage. 
You would not do me violence. 
(Stepping down and speaking front) 

I will desist; 
But there is something glows upon my cheek 
And whispers in my ear "not till he speak." 

PERICLES 

I do think so. Pray you, turn your eyes upon me. 
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(She does: he slides forward till he sits on the foot of 

the couch) 

You are like sometlimg that — What countrywoman? 

(low; incredulously) 

Here of these shores? 
MABiNA (^almost equally fascinated) 

No, nor of any shores; 

Yet I was mortally brought forth, and am 

No other than I appear. 
PEBiCLES (rises, deps forward, and speaks front, looking 

at Marina sidemse) I am great with woe. — 

My dearest wife was like this maid, and such a 
one 

My daughter might have been. My queen's square 
brows; 

Her stature to an inch; as wand-like straight; 

As silver voiced; her eyes as jewel-like 

And cased as richly; in pace another Juno; 

Who starves the ears she feeds and makes them 
hungry 

The more she gives them speech. — 

(Turning sharply to her) Where do you live? 

ittARTNA (modestly) 

Where I am but a stranger. 

FDBICLES 

Where were you bred. 
And how achiev'd you these endowments, which 
You make more rich to own? 
MABINA (conscious of the intense interest behind and 
beside as well as before her) 
If I should tell my history, it would seem 
Like lies, disdain'd in the reporting. 
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PERICLES 

Prithee, speak. 
Falseness can not come from thee; for thou look'st 
Modest as Justice, and thou seem'st a palace 
For the crown'd truth to dwell in. I will believe 

thee. 
And make my senses credit thy relation 
To points that seem impossible; for thou look'st 
Like one I loved indeed. What were thy friends? 
Didst thou not say, when I did push thee back — 
Which was when I perceiv'd thee — that thou 

came'st 
From good descending? 
MARINA {reticently now in the face of his eagerness) 

So indeed I did. 

PERICLES 

Report thy parentage. I think thou said'st 
Thou hadst been toss'd from wrong to injury, 
And that thou thought's! thy griefs might equal 

mine. 
If both were open'd. 
MARINA (gazing at him levelly, not hnowing quite what 
to make of him) Some such thing 

I said, and said no more but what my thoughts 
Did warrant me was likely. 

PERICLES 

Tell thy story! 
If thine, consider'd, prove the thousandth part 
Of my endurance, — thou art a man, and I 
Have suffer'd like a girl. (She turns front, looking 
down and smiling sadly) Yet thou dost look 
Like Patience gazing on kings' graves, and smiling 
Extremity out of act. What were thy friends? 
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How lost thou them? Thy name, my most kind 

virgin? 
Recomit, I do beseech thee! (Moving as though to 
sit again on the foot of the couch) Come, sit by me. 
MARINA (not moving, hesitanUy) 
My name — is Marina. 

[^Pericles starts violently, glares at her, at the others, 
at Helicanus, as though suspecting some plot; then 
the tears well into his eyes and he turns away to hide 



PEKiCLBS (a sob in his throat) 

Oh, I am mock'd! 
And thou by some incensed god sent hither 
To make the world laugh at me! 
MABiNA (wondmingly, soothingly) 

Patience, good sir. 
Or here I'll cease. 
PERICLES (controlling himself and turning to her again, 
intensely) Nay, I'U be patient. 

Thou little know'st how thou dost startle me 
To call thyself Marina! 
MARINA (after a momenfs pause) 

The name 
Was given me by one that had some power, — 
My father, and a king. 
PERICLES (rigidly) 

How! a king's daughter 
And call'd Marina? 
MARINA (troubled by his piercing eyes, dropping hers) 
You said you would believe me; 
But, not to be a troubler of your peace, 
I will end here. 
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PEEiCLBS (trembling, reaching for her hand, which she 
aliows him to take) But are you flesh and blood? 
Have you a working pulse? and are no fairy? 
{He feels her pidse, and twitches up her vorist, exclaim- 
ing) Motion! 

(Then, still holding her hand, lower and more tenderly) 
Well, speak on. Where were you bom, 
And wherefore call'd Marina? 

MARINA (looking up in his face, beginning to feel his 
emotion) CaU'd Marina 

For I was bom at sea. 

PERICLES (instanUy) 

At sea? What mother? 

MARINA (like sweet sad mv^) 

My mother was the daughter of a king. 

Who died the minute I was bom. 

As my good nurse Lychorida hath oft 

DeUver'd weeping. 
PERICLES (dropping her hand, overcome; turning from her) 
Oh, stop there a little! 

(To himself) 

This is the rarest dream that e'er dull sleep 

Did mock sad fools withal! This cannot be: 

My daughter's buried. — Well, (turning back to 
Marina) where were you bred? ' 

I'll hear you more, to the bottom of yoiu* story, 

And never interrupt you. 

MARINA 

You'll scarce believe me; 'twere best I did give o'er. 
PERICLES (fervently) 
I will believe you by the syllable 
Of what you shall deliver! — Yet, give me leave 
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{sinking down weakly on the foot of the coiush) : — 

How came you in these parts? Where were you bred? 
MABiNA {resuming like an old song) 

The king my father did iu Tarsus leave me. 

Till cruel Cleon and his wicked wife 

Did seek to murder me — 

{These two names. Tarsus and Cleon, are too much for 

Pericles: he covers his face and weeps) But, good sir. 

Whither will you have me? Why do you weep? It 
may be 

You think me an impostor; no, good faith: 

I am the daughter of King Pericles, 

If good King Pericles be. 
PERICLES {lifting a transfigured face and feebly stretching 

out both arms to Helicanus, who has started forward 

from right, equally overjoyed) Ho, Helicanus! 
HELiCANxrs {bending over him, softly) 

Calls my lord? 
PERICLES {weakly and vnldly) 

Thou art a grave and noble counsellor, — 

Most wise in general. Tell me, if thou canst. 

What this maid {gesturing toward her hut not daring 
to look at her) is, or what is like to be. 

That thus hath made me weep? 
HELICANUS {he knows, bvi dares not to declare it) 

I know not; but 

Here is the regent, sir, of Mytilene, 

Speaks nobly of her. 
LTSiMACHUS {odvandng to Marina's left) 

She would never tell 

Her parentage; being demanded that, 

She would sit still and weep. 

[He exchanges a comprehending glance wiih Heli- 
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canus, and looks with new ardor and admiration at 
the bevnldered Marina. 

PERICLES 

Helicanus, strike me, honor'd sir! 
Give me a gash, put me to present pain, — 
Lest this great sea of joys rushing upon me 
O'erbear the shores of my mortality. 

And drown me with their sweetness! 

(He rallies, rises, and opens his arms to Marina) 

Oh, come hither, 
Thou that beget'st him that did thee beget. 
Thou that wast born at sea, buried at Tarsus, 
And found at sea again! 

(She remains standing, staring. He totters and Heli- 
canus supports him) O Helicanus, 
Down on thy knees, thank the holy gods as loud 
As thunder threatens us! This is Marina! 
(Leaning toward her, with terrible eagerness) 
What was thy mother's name? Tell me but that! — 
For truth can never be confirm'd enough, 
Though doubts did ever sleep. 

MABINA 

First, sir, I pray, 
What is your title? 

PEBlciiES (impatiently) 

1 am Pericles of Tyre; but tell me now 

My drown'd queen's name, as in the rest you said 
Thou hast been godlike perfect, thou'rt heir of 

kingdoms 
And another life to Pericles thy father! 

MAHINA (radiant with joy, yet continently) 
Is it no more to be your daughter than 
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To say my mother's name was Thaisa? ^ 
Thaisa was my mother, who did end 
The minute I began. 

[^s Pericles slraigMens up ecstatically, she kneels^ 

PBEicTLBS {svnftly touching her head) 
Now, blessing on thee! Rise; thou art my child. 
{Calling joyously to the Gentlemen, doum left) 
Give me fresh garments! {One goes off, left. — 
Giving his right hand to Helicanus, who, taking it, 
kneels also in his joy) Mine own, HeUcanus! 
She is not dead at Tarsus, as she should have been 
By savage Cleon; she shall tell thee all 
{vnth his left hand raising Marina to her feet) 
When thou shalt kneel and justify in knowledge 
She is thy very princess. 
{His eye falls on Lysima^hus) Who is this? 

HEUCANUS {getting up, tears of joy in his old eyes and 
perhaps embarrassed to be seen so by young Lysimachv.s) 
Sir, 'tis the governor of Mytilene, 
Who, hearing of your melancholy state, 
Did come to see you. 

PEBiCLES {crossing behind Marina and putting both 
hands on Lysimachus' shoulders) I embrace you. 
{The Gentleman returns from down left with royal 
robes. Pericles crosses Lysimachus to meet him) 
Give me my robes. {Helicanus and Marina move 
a little dovm-stage. Pericles dons the robes, turning 
right and dashing tears from his eyes) 

I am wild in my beholding. 

To accent Thaisa on the first syllable in this line and on the 
second in the next line, in accordance with the metre, gives a most 
musical beauty to the speech. 
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{Seeing Marina) 

O heavens, bless my girl! 

{Stepping apart, down-stage) But hark! what music? 

(JBelicanus and Marina approach him, Helicanus' 

face showing some fear for his sanity) 

Tell Helicanus, my Marina, tell him 

O'er, point by point, for yet he seems to doubt, 

How sure you are my daughter! 

{Stepping hack, eyes up, his left hand raised and his 

right hushing them) But — what music? 

HEUCANXJS 

My lord, I hear none. 

PEKICLES 

None? 
The music of "the spheres! — List, my Marina. 

LTSiMACHUS {behind him, softly) 

It is not good to cross him; give him way. 

PEKICLES {moving backwards, rapt) 
Rarest sounds! Do ye not hear? 

LYSiMACHUS {assisting him backwards to the covcK) 
Music, my lord? I hear — 

PEKICLES {sinking on the couch) 
Most heavenly music! 

It nips me imto listening, and thick slumber 
Hangs upon mine eyes. Let me rest. 

LYSIMACHUS {to the Lute-girt) 
A pillow for his head. {She produces one from some- 
where behind her; they make Pericles comfortable, steal 
out, and draw the curtain) So, leave him all. 

[^AU move off down-stage. 
Dreamy, spheral music begins; the light dims, and by 
a concentration of light behind the curtains, rear, the 
latter become diaphanous, and we see standing by the 
head of the dreaming Pericles the goddess Diana, very 
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taU and arescent-crovmed. With slow, majestic move- 
ments she directs Pericles' aitention to the dream she 
catises to be enacted berfore him : his eyes open and he 
looks. Only the center of the front part of the stage is 
murkily lighted: the rest is dark. Out of this darkness, 
l^t, comes Lord Cerimon, vdth a servant carrying a 
torch or Greek lamp, and followed by several dripping 
and 'wretched shiptvrecked men. 
CEBiMON (calling softly) 
Philemon, ho! 

[Philemon, his chamberlain or steward, enters from 
the darkness on the right. By subdued voices and 
rhythmic, soundless movements the dream-atmosphere 
is maintained when the music dies away. 

PHILEMON 

Doth my lord call? 

CEBIMON 

Get fire and meat for these poor men. 

It has been a turbulent and stormy night! 

[Philemon conducts the shipwrecked men away. 
Two Gentlemen enter, right. The servant stands, up 
right, lighting them. 

FIRST GENTLEMAN 

Good morrow. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

Good morrow to your lordship, 

CEBIMON 

Gentlemen, why do you stir so early? 

FIBST GENTLEMAN 

Sir, our lodgings, standing bleak upon the sea. 
Shook, as the earth did quake. Surprise, and fear, 
Made me to quit the house. 
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SECOND GENTLEMAN {admitting it) 

That is the cause 

We trouble you; 'tis not oux husbandry. 
CERiMON (smiling in commendation of their frankness) 

Oh, you say well. 

FIBST GENTLEMAN 

But I much marvel that 
Your lordship, having rich tire about you, should 
Shake off the golden slumber of repose 
At these so early hours, 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

'Tis most strange 
Nature should be thus conversant with pain. 
Being thereto not compeU'd. 
CERIMON {jpatemaUy) 

I held it ever 
Virtue and cunning were endowments greater 
Than nobleness and riches. Careless heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend. 
But immortality attends the former. 
Making a man a god. I have studied physic, 
And made that secret art familiar to me. 
Which gives me more content and true delight 
Than to be thirsty after tottering honor 
Or tie my treasure up in silken bags 
To please the fool and death. 

FIBST GENTLEMAN 

Your charity 
Has even poured fortii, and hundreds call themselves 
Your creatures who by you have been restored. 

[^Enter, left. Servants of Cerimxm — their number 
depending on the weight of their burden — v}ith a 
sea-chest containing Thaisa royally shrouded, with 
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bags of apices, and a scroll. One of the Servants has 
an implement vnth which to pry it open; another a 
stool, or what not, on which the head of the chest, up. 
stage, is propped up. 
SERVANTS (setting it down heavily, near one side of the 
lighted area) 
So! ,, 

CEBIMON 

What is that? 

FIBST SERVANT 

Sir, the sea toss'd this chest 
Even now upon our shore. 'Tis of some wrack. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

'Tis like a coffin, sir. 
CERiMON (trying to heave it) 

Whate'er it be, 
'Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open straight. 
(The servant obeys, prying up the right side. The lid 
is hinged on the left) 

K the sea's stomach be o'ercharged with gold, 
'Tis a good fortune that it belches on us! 

MBST GENTLEMAN 

'Tis so, my lord. 
CERIMON (examining it while the servants work at open- 
ing it) How close 'tis caulk'd and bitumed! 
Did the sea cast it up? 

A SERVANT 

I never saw so huge a billow, sir. 
As toss'd it up on shore. 

CERIMON 

Wrench it open. 
(The lid begins to give) 
Soft! it smells most sweetly, in my sense. 
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SECOND GENTLEMAN 

A delicate odor! 

CERTMON 

As ever hit my nostril. — So; up with it! 

{The chest is opened. The Servants hoik, start, and 

stand hack in the shadow, behind the lid) 

O you most potent gods, what's here? A corse! 

FIRST GENTLEMAN 

Most strange! 
CERiMON (examining it) 
Shrouded in cloth of state; balm'd and entreasured 
With bags of spices, full; a passport too; 
(jncking up the scroll) 
ApoUo perfect me in the characters! 
(Reads) Here I give to understand 

If e'er this coflBn drive a-land, 

I, King Pericles, have lost 

This queen, worth all our mundane cost. 
If thou liv'st, Pericles, thou hast a heart 
That even cracks for woe! 
(Examining Thaisa) This chanced to-night. 

SECOND GENTLEMAN 

Most likely, sir. 

CERIMON 

Nay, certainly to-night. 
For look how fresh she looks! They were too rough 
That threw her in the sea. (To a servant) Make a 

fire within. 
(To another) Fetch hither all the boxes in my closet. 
( The two go) Death may usurp on nature many hours. 
And yet the fire of life kindle again 
The o'erpress'd spirits. (He lifts Thaisa's head, and 
jrrops her up with the spice-hags; then speaks to a third 
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servant) The rough and woeful music that we have. 
Cause it to sound, beseech you. {Ttie servant goes) 

Gentlemen, 
This queen will live. 

{The second servant returns with boxes, from one of 
which Cerimon takes a vial and holds it to Thaisa's nose) 

Nature awakes: a warmth 
Breathes out of her. (They croud around) 

I pray you give her air. (They draw back) 

The music there! 

(A low, slow, very rhythmical melody^ begins to sound) 
The vial (again applying it) 

once more! (Thaisa moves) 
(Putting the vial aside; to the Gentlemen) 
She hath not been entranced 
Above five hours: see how she 'gins to blow 
Into life's flower again! 
FIRST GENTLEMAN (as Thaisa sighs) 

The heavens 
Through you increase our wonder and set up 
Your fame forever. 
CERIMON (joyfuUy) 

She is alive! Behold, 
Her eyelids, cases to those heavenly jewels 
Which Pericles hath lost, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold: 
The diamonds of a most praised water 
Appear, to make the world twice rich! (Thaisa looks 

at him) Live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature. 
Rare as you seem to be. 

* Liszt's Hungarian Rhapsody Number 3 was used at Smith 
College with great effect. 
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THAiSA (faintly) 

Oh, dear Diana, 

Where am I? Where's my lord? What world is this? 
SECOND GENTKEiMAN (to the First) 

Is not this strange? 

FIRST GENTLEMAN 

Most rare! 

CEBIMON 

Hush, gentle neighbors. 
Lend me your hands, and iEsculapius guide us! 
(They lift her out of the chest, arrange some of the 
things within it upon the edge, and seat her there. 
Cerimon very tenderly shows her the scroll) 
Madam, this letter, — know you the character? 
THAISA {with rapidly gathering strength) 
It is my lord's. 

That I was ship'd at sea I well remember. 
But whether there dehver'd, by the gods 
I cannot rightly say. But since King Pericles, 
My wedded lord, I ne'er shall see again, 
A vestal livery will I take me to. 
And nevermore have joy. 

CEHIMON 

Madam, if this you purpose as you speak, 

Diana's temple is not distant far. 

Where tiU your date expire you may abide. 

THAISA 

My recompense is thanks, — that's all. 

(She rises and starts off, right, with them supporting her) 

Yet my good will is great, though the gift small. 

{As they move into the darkness, the melody alters 
to Diana's quiet, dreamy strains, and the light dims. 
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The chest is removed and the stage left hare and quite 
dark, Diana thereby becoming more bright. She speaks 
to the tranced Pericles with silver voice. 

DIANA 

My temple stands hard by. Now hie thee thither. 
And do upon mine altar sacrifice. 
There when my maiden priests are met together, 
Reveal how thou at sea didst lose thy wife. 
Perform my bidding, or thou liv'st in woe! 
Do it, and happy! by my silver bow! 
Awake, and tell thy dream. 
PBBiCLES {as even the light in the recess begins to fade) 
Celestial Dian, goddess argentine, 
I will obey thee. 
[^Complete darkness blots them out. Curtain. 



Scene III: The Temple op Diana 

Diana herself, posed like a statue, stands above the altar. 
Thaisa as High Priestess stands near it, other Vestals 
around. Cerimon, notably aged, is seated at the left. 
Rituuls, as long and elaborate as desired, with much music 
— hymns by the priestesses, etc., — begin the scene. 

Enter Pericles, down right, royally attired; then Marina 
and LysivtMchvs hand in hand; then Helicanv^ and the 
Gentlemen attending on Pericles. Pericles goes to the 
foot of the altar, gazes up at Diana, makes obeisance, 
and extends his left arm. 

PERICLES 

Hail, Dian! To perform thy just command, 
I here confess myself the king of Tyre 
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Who wed the fair Thaisa that brought forth 
At sea a maid, Marina, — who, O Goddess, 
Wears yet thy silver livery. She at Tarsus 
Was nmsed by Cleon, till at fourteen years 
He sought her murder; but her better stars 
Brought her to Mytilene and aboard us, 
Where by her own most clear remembrance she 
Made known herself my daughter. 

[_He is going on,' but Thaisa, who has faced him all 
this time with breathless, ecstatic helplessness, cries out 
and falls into his arms. 

THAISA 

Voice and favor! 
You are, you are, — O royal Pericles! 

[Old Cerimon rises and advances, while Pericles 
supports the swooning woman. 

PBBICLES 

What means the nun? She dies! — help, gentlemen! 
[Cerimon stops the general movement to assist him. 

CEBIMON (with great though dignified excitement) 

Noble sir. 

If you have told Diana's altar true, 

This is your wife. 
PERICLES (recognizing through all the changes of age the 

figure of his dream, believing and disbelieving) 
Reverend appearer, no! 

(Then with a glance of awe at Diana) 

Immortal Dian! 
THAISA (faintly, dinging to him and studying his face) 
Oh, let me look! 

Are you not Pericles? Like him you spake, 

Like him you are. 
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PBBiCLES (clasping her, trembling) 

The voice of dead Thaisa! 
THAiSA {her voice ringing) 

I am that Thaisa, I! — supposSd dead 
And drown'd! 
PERICLES (weeping, holding her close, his face raised) 

No more, you gods! Your present kindness 
Makes my past miseries sports; you shall do well 
That on the touching of her lips I may 
Melt, and no more be seen! (Then to her) Oh, come, 

be buried 
A second time within these arms! L^hey kiss. 

UABINA 

My heart 
Leaps to be gone into my mother's bosom! 
[_She kneels at their feet. 

PEEICLES 

Look who kneels here! Flesh of thy flesh, Thaisa: 

Thy burden at the sea, and call'd Marina 

For she was yielded there. 
THAISA (raising and embracing Marina) 

Blest, and mine own! 
HELiCANUS (advancing) 

Hail, madam, and my queen! 
[^Pericles looks from him to Thaisa: WiU she know 

him? 
THAISA (after a moment recognizing him trough the 

marks of age) 'Tis HeUcanus! 

PEKiCLBS (transported) 

Embrace him, dear Thaisa; and this prince, 

(as Lysimachus advances) 

The fair betrothed of your daughter here. 

(She embraces the weeping Helicanus. hysimachus 
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kneels to her and she blesses him, then raises him and 
joins his and Marina's hands) 
Now do 1 long to hear how you were found. 
How possibly preserv'd, and who to thank, 
Besides the gods, for this great miracle! 

THAISA 

Lord Cerimon, my lord, — this man {taking his hand), 

through whom 
The gods have shown their power. 

PBEICLBS 

Reverend sir, 
The gods can have no mortal oflScer 
More like a god than you. WiU you deliver 
How this dead queen re-lives? 
CEBiMON {deeply touched) 

I will, my lord. 
I oped the coffin, recover'd her, and placed her 
Here in Diana's temple. Go with me: 
You shall be shown all that was foxmd with her. 

[He leads the way, off left. Pericles turns to Diana, 
hath arms lifted. 

PERICLES 

Pure Dian, bless thee for thy vision! — Come. 

[The Vestals raise a hymn to Diana as Pericles 
leads Thaisa away, followed by Lysimachus and 
Marina, Helicanus and the Gentlemen. 

THE END 
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By John Ford 
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INTRODUCTION 

JOHN FORD was bom in 1586, a contemporary of 
Beaumont; and like Beaumont he came to London 
and studied law in the early years of the seventeenth 
century. But whereas Beaumont turned wholly to the 
theater for his meteoric career ia the years 1607-1611, 
Ford practised his profession and only hesitantly and 
f ragmentarily sought to express in literature — poems, 
pamphlets, or collaborated plays — his aloof and in- 
trospective disposition. With Dekker and others, in 
the closing years of James I's reign in England and 
John Fletcher's in the theater. Ford worked on plays 
of divers kinds; and in 1628 his comedy The Lover's 
Melancholy was acted by the principal — the king's — 
company, for which Massinger, Shakespeare's and 
Fletcher's heir, was then the regular playwright. And 
although Massinger and his successor Shirley are in 
position and bulk of work the principal and typical 
dramatists of Charles I's reign. Ford, being their 
superior in poetry and characterization, is more memo- 
rable and more read to-day. "He was of the first 
order of poets," says Charles Lamb. "He sought for 
sublimity, not by parcels in metaphors or visible 
images, but directly where she has her full residence 
in the heart of man. In the actions and sufiEerings of 
the greatest minds there is a grandeur above moun- 
tains, seas, and the elements." 
This predilection for psychological analysis and 

181 
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success in finding expression for subtle states of soul 
usually repressed quite out of consciousness — a 
simple expression that can still wring the heart and 
bring tears to the eyes of the reader — was all Ford's, 
unshared by the conventional, barren, though tech- 
nically expert drama of his time. It does not seem 
that he was a popular playwright. He studied and 
brooded. 

"Deep in a dump John Ford was alone got. 
With folded arms and melancholy hat." 

So a contemporary pictured him; and another "wished 
unto the stage a glory from his studies" and declared 

" when thou art read. 
The theatre may hope arts are not dead." 

But the ever-lessening minority of what we should 
call cultivated folk who kept the theater alive ia those 
days of growing Puritan power were more prone to 
praise the variety and facility of Massinger's technique 
is assembling good acting parts, or Shirley's dexterity 
at reshaping old sensations, than the insight, less 
obvious on the stage, that made marvelous Ford's 
stumbling, oft inchoate tragedies. The "comic relief" 
which Ford thought necessary to them is always exe- 
crable, and in construction they seem unsustained: 
two or three great scenes separated by sagging wastes. 
But they were read: The Lover's Melancholy was pub- 
lished in 1629, the three great tragedies in 1633, PerUn 
Warbeck in 1634, and two inferior plays in 1638. 

The Lover's Melancholy reads like a dramatic poem 
rather than a strong and original play — a poem inter- 
estingly reminiscent of Twelfth Night, Philaster, Lear, 
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and other past, great things. Perkin Warbeck, in even- 
ness and structure Ford's best work, is curiously unim- 
passioned: a skilfully caught echo from the stirring 
Elizabethan days of chronicle-histories, intelligently 
characterized but without the blood of theatric life. 
Fittingly, its revival was attempted only in the blood- 
less eighteenth century. It is on the three tragedies, 
then — 'Tis Pity She's A Whore, The Broken Heart, 
and Love's Sacrifice — that Ford's fame rests. The 
first of them is the finest, the most throughly felt, in 
deep-probed truth the most modern. Between Web- 
ster's Duchess of Malfi and Shelley's Cenci, it is for 
many people the greatest Enghsh tragedy. We know 
better now than to call it morbid as did the nineteenth 
century, for the passion it dramatizes is age-old and 
universal, and has only less frankly and less poignantly 
been the subject of many another tragic drama. 
Ford's supreme achievement was the phrasing of this 
passion, both the brother's and the sister's; the melo- 
dramatic developments of the story, the physical sen- 
sationalism, are to the reader a blemish, though in the 
hands of such virtuoso actors as originally played it 
they would be dumbfoimding. Of The Broken Heart, 
the late Havelock Ellis has well said, "it is a monu- 
ment of sorrows, a Niobe group of frozen griefs. There 
is httle movement, no definite plot or story, — only 
this row of heartbroken figures. The unity of the play 
lies in the cumulative touches by which these figures 
are realized for us, and by which we are lifted naturally 
to the heroic self-restraint of Calantha." This latter 
struck Charles Lamb so forcibly that "the expression 
of this transcendent scene," he says, "almost bears 
me in imagination to Calvary and the Cross"; but 
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to most people to-day it seems arbitrary, stagy, mi- 
natural, though again an overwhelming scene for the 
right actors to depict. 

Lme's Sacrifice, the play that miderlies our adapta- 
tion, has fewer great things in it than either of the 
others; but those things are very great. Of modem 
dramatists only D'Annimzio and von Hofmannsthal 
have equalled Ford's stunning combination of theatric 
effusion of unreal sensations and true, convincing 
analysis of a woman's soul. Ford's original Duke is 
much less clear and consistent, much more a hollow 
ranter, than the Duke of The Duchess of Pavy, newly 
found to be degenerate and incipiently insane; but his 
Bianca could not be more perfect. Again and again in 
her we strike reality, — as when she who had served 
in the Duke of Milan's court can think of nothing 
worse, but would rather change her life with "any 
waiting-woman in the land," to purchase one night's 
rest beside Fernando. Amid the phantasmagoria of 
a corrupt court, no difiPerent from what had been the 
theatric convention since Marston and Toumeur, nay, 
since Kyd's Spanish Tragedy and Hamlet, Bianca's 
humanness stands out original and intense. To re- 
duce the surrounding chaos to a compass manageable 
by modem actors and producers, and create from it a 
unified play of definite artistic quality for those inter- 
ested iu the theater as an independent art, was the 
object of this adaptation. 

In a still briefer form, beginning with Bianca's invi- 
tation of the Duke to the chess game, it was favorably 
considered by the Washington Square Players ajid 
actually put into rehearsal at the Cincinnati Art 
Theater in the fall of 1917; but like Ricardo and Viola 
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in Volume I, it has never reached performance. It will 
probably be made acceptable to the less sophisticated 
audiences that prevail outside of New York City only 
by an intense stylization coupled with compelling and 
convincing acting. If it is kept always a curiosity and 
delight to the eye, the first stage of the battle is won. 
If Ford's limpid blank verse, if such perfectly musical 
lines as for example Pemando's 

"You cannot urge 
One reason tx> rebuke my trembling plea 
Which I have not with many nights' expense 
Examin'd; but, O madam, still I find 
No physic strong to cure a tortured mind 
But freedom from the torture it sustains" 

are spoken always to enchant the ear, that is a great 
step further. If, finally, an aesthetic atmosphere is 
maintained, an illusion of unreality, of art existing 
for itself, unconscious of an audience, unaware of the 
world outside, innocent of any relation to life, — then 
the play wiU be accepted and by artistic souls pro- 
foundly enjoyed. Eveo when first composed it was 
in a world apart, — a world of theatric conventions 
estabhshed by Shakespeare and Pletcher in remote 
reflection of the storied ItaHan Renaissance. (How 
many times indeed the characters instance what they 
have read, not what they have seen, hved, experienced; 
and their constant reading, like Ford's, is not Ovidian 
as was the sixteenth century's, but modern: largely 
of the plays of the preceding forty years.) It is an 
example of in-bred drama, weighed down with tradi- 
tions, rich with echoes and the beauty of a cult, but 
out of touch entirely with life. The arts of the theater, 
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of production, were very much alive in the 1630's. 
Tragedy subserved them with formulae. The Duchess 
of Pavy is tjrpical of the aesthetic, the theatric play, 
Worthy to be used again in the service of our re-emerg- 
ing theater and its own unhterary arts. 



STAGING 

The scene of this play is a stage. Not "a room in 
the palace," but a stage draped with the black velvet 
of tragedy. Upon the black velvet may be hung or 
stencilled imaginary "Arms of Pavy" — a brilliant, 
not too intricate design, — but the scene offers noth- 
ing else in the least "representational": the play is 
not a mirror held up to natm-e. 

The curtains across the rear may be drawn open in 
the middle, and a piece about five feet wide on the 
left of this opening may be pulled down at the play's 
end. Within the opening, perhaps raised on a plat- 
form one step up, there is a bed with crimson cur- 
tains. In the first part of the play the bed-curtains 
are closed and form a background for the characters; 
but before Fernando opens the black curtains wide, 
to reveal the bed, the crimson curtains have been drawn 
up to either comer, and a red light, concealed above, 
shines on the white bed itself. It should have red- 
and-gold fringes and tassels, and perhaps smaller repro- 
ductions of the coat-of-arms. Its head is toward the 
right, and just beyond its head, visible to very few 
of the audience, is a little stand or table for Fernando's 
and Bianca's candles, with another light beyond it 
illuminating sidewise the front of the bed. On the 
rear side of the bed, the crimson curtains remain 
closed throughout. 

187 
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Away down-stage, to right and to left, are very large 
and very ornamental candelabra, with many candles 
burning. Each candelabrum is equipped with a 
snuffer. Beside them, facing each other, stand two 
serving men, equally rigid, costumed in the same 
colors as the candelabra with touches of flame-color. 
The only other properties are two flamboyantly orna- 
mental but easily portable chairs, a small chess table, 
graceful in white and gold, and the chess board and 
men. These are not visible when the curtain rises. 

The lighting is at first straight amber. Flood-lights 
in the down-stage comers, behind the candelabra, 
should reinforce the foots and borders. As Fernando 
snuffs the candles, all the lights dim out together. On 
a different circuit are the Ughts in the right and in 
the left entrances. The former is amber throughout, 
dark after the general darkness; but the latter, by 
frosted white very slowly brightened, represents the 
growing dawn during the Duke's last scene. There 
is a baby spot, white, in the left entrance, to shine 
on Fiormonda during this last scene; and one down 
right, or at the right end of the first border, to cast an 
amber light on Bianca at the bedside, up center. This, 
with the two lights in the recess itself and Bianca's 
candle, are all that illumine the bed scene: the front 
of the stage is then dark unless one much-dimmed 
amber border-light proves necessary in practise. 
Torches are carried by the servants behind the Duke 
when he enters, interrupting this scene. 

The costumes should all be cut, % the extreme 
sixteenth-century fashion of the Italian Renaissance, 
— the men's coats with enormous shoulders, the women 
with immense farthingales, elaborate ruffs standing 
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up behind their heads, and hair piled high. Even 
Bianca's nightgown and mantle should be ornate. 
The colors should all be light, against the black scene: 
Yellow, flame-color, vermihon, for the principals; and 
vivid but not dark greens and blues on the attend- 
ing gentlemen and ladies. The extraordinary mode 
and the brilliancy of color should keep the spectator 
agape at least until the chess game starts, and there- 
after serve to remmd him that what he sees enacted is 
not a reflection or«a criticism of life, but a play, a 
melodrama if he wiU, living only in, by, through, and 
for the theater. 



CHARACTERS 

DuKB Cakaffa, degenerate. He is about thirty 
years old, but terribly wasted, from bad blood ia- 
herited, and his own dissolute youth. He is hys- 
terical to the point of epilepsy-, and his reason is 
likely at any moment to give place to passion ap- 
proaching mania. When not tense with excitement, 
he is so feeble that he must lean heavily on his 
attendants. His eyes are half-closed normally, but 
can flash lightnings. His dress should be the most 
flamboyant, eye-alluring, of them aU; but when he 
enters for the last scene it should be much dis- 
ordered and bespattered. Perhaps he and his 
followers in this entrance should wear black half- 
masks, which he would doff when left facing 
Bianca. 

FiOEMONDA, his sister, virago. She is older than he 
— a big, imperious lady, with a powerful voice and 
something of the "old style" sweep to her acting. 
Hers is a domineering personality: she has no 
respect for the Duke, no compunction about driving 
him nearer and nearer insanity, but is actuated by 
bitter jealousy of Bianca, — her success in rising 
in the world and her absolute influence over the 
Duke. When Fiormonda enters for the last scene 
she should wear a cloak of scarlet, and stand immo- 
bile in the spotlight like a demon of vengeance. 
190 
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BiANCA, his duchess, a simple gentlewoman. This 
is the character that Ford most studied, and the 
adaptation is rightly named for her. Though a less 
extraordinary part, for the actor, than the Duke, she 
offers to her interpreter a truer and more human 
psychology. If she seems at first cold, it is oidy 
that in pursuance of her vow she has inhibited pas- 
sion, and in recognition of her envied and precarious 
position she is always on her guard. Fernando's 
fervent wooing and even more his submission to her 
repulse, his oath to woo no more, irrepressibly evoke 
the deep love in her that the Duke could never stir; 
and the Duke's extravagant suspicions — the errors, 
sue must suppose, of a disintegrating mind — only 
intensify these wakened cravings. Not frivolously 
but with tragic mind resolved to surrender and then 
end her life, she comes to Fernando's bed; and his 
refusal of the sacrifice, betray although it does his 
shallowness, only increases her desire. She learns 
to know herself, the profoundly passionate elements 
within her, and in this full, frank self -consciousness, 
healthy, nigh glad, and free from fear, she con- 
fronts the poor crazed Duke and for self-realization 
dies. Her impersonator, therefore, has more than 
superficial traits to comprehend and body forth: 
unless Bianca carries intense conviction, the play is 
hollow and might be almost vulgar. 

Fernando, his favorite, a romantic. He is very young, 
very handsome, very strikingly dressed, — a plausi- 
ble, reckless courtier playing the game of gallantry 
without character enough to be deeply involved 
until Bianca's earnestness and death fire him to a 
romantic suicide. An excellent straight part. 
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D'AvoLOS, the duke's secretary, a villain. His very 
ylooks are repellent, — sharp and swarthy. Perhaps 
he is a Moor. He is consumedly jealous of Fer- 
nando and ready to risk torture in his attempt to 
regain his former influence over the Duke. 

Two Gentlemen, his attendants. They are tall, 

handsome, and dressed, with swords, quite as 

well as Fernando and D'Avolos, but in more 
subdued colors. They do not speak. 

Two Ladies-in-Waiting. They too are dressed like 
Bianca and Fiormonda, but less flauntingly. One 
of them, named Colona, speaks. 

Two Servants — abeady mentioned as part of the 
decorations. 
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The scene remains empty a moment; then the Duke's 
strange voice, provoking uneasy curiosity, is heard on 
the left, and after the first few wards he enters, evidently 
■ diseased and indpienily deranged in mind, just at pres- 
ent concealing with suave effusiveness a gnawing, un- 
certain jealousy. Supporting him on his right is his 
very beautiful duchess, Bianca, and on his left his bosom 
friend, Fernando. Two gentlemen-in-waiting follow. 
When this group has reached right center and paused, 
Fiormonda enters, left, accompanied by D'Avolos and 
attended by two ladies. This group remains at left 
center. 

THE DUKE 

Come, my Bianca, revel in my arms 

Whiles I, rapt in my admiration, view 

Lilies and roses growing in thy cheeks! 

(Then throiiring his left arm over Fernanda's shoulders) 

Fernando, O thou half myself, no joy 

Could make my pleasure full without thy presence! 

I am a monarch of felicity. 

Proud in a pair of jewels rich and beautiful, — 

A perfect friend, a wife above compare! 

[He stands leaning on them, looking vnth narrowed, 
piercing eyes from one to the other. Bianca is uneasy. 
Fernando tries the Duke's own flattering tone. 
193 
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FERNANDO 

Sir, if a man so low in rank may hope 

By loyal duty and devoted zeal 

To hold a correspondency in friendship 

With one so mighty as the duke of Pavy, 

My uttermost ambition is to cHmb 

To those deserts may give the style of servant. 

[ffe drops on his knee and tries to kiss the Duke's 
hand. 
THE DUKE {staggering slightly and instantly raising him) 
Of partner in my dukedom! in my heart! 
As freely as the privilege of blood 
Hath made them mine! PhUippo and Fernando 
(vnth both hands on Fernanda's shoulder) 
Shall be without distinction. 
{He turns to Bianca, watching her suspiciously) 

Look, Bianca, 
On this good man: in all respects, to him 
Be as to me; only the name of husband 
Shall differ us. 

BIANCA 

I shall in best of love 
Regard the bosom-partner of my lord. 
THE DUKE {leaving them purposely together and crossing 
to Fiormonda) 
Sister, — 

FIOEMONDA 

My lord and brother? 

THE DUKE 

You are too silent. 
[_Fiormonda directs him to look back quickly. 
Fernando has taken Bianca' s left hand, and is speaking 
very low and fervently. 
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FERNANDO 

Oh, had I India's gold I'd give it all 
To exchange one private word, one minute's breath, 
With your heart-wounding beauty! (ffe perceives 
they are observed, drops her hand, and speaks with the 
intention of being overheard, mth innuendo) 

Since the duke 
Hath slipt the reins of state from his own hand, — 
As if he were transformed in his mind. 
Much alter'd from the man he was before, — 

{Fiormonda sees Fernando's drift, bites her lip at 
his quickness, and interrupts as though continuing a 
conversation vnth the Duke. 

FIOBMONDA 

— You have yourself here a right noble duchess, — 

(sharpening, and adding innuendo to, the sarcasm in 

"right noble") 

Virtuous, at least; and should your grace now pay — 

Which Heaven forbid — the debt you owe to nature 

{mggesting that his illness is mortal, and she none too 

grieved thereat) 

I dare presxmie she'd not so soon forget 

(vnth a glance at Fernando) 

A prince that thus advanced her. 

(To Bianco) Madam, could you? 

THE DTJKB (to himself) 

Bitter, and shrewd! 
BiANCA (calmly and simply) 

Sister, I should too much bewray my weakness. 

To give a resolution ou a passion 

I never felt nor fear'd. 
FIOBMONDA (vnth ffl baffled smile) 

A modest answer. 
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[_The Duke advances, below her; and she turns up 
and back, to D'Avolos. 
FERNANDO (fo the Duke) 

If credit may be given to a face. 
My lord, I'll undertake on her behalf 
Her words are trusty heralds to her mind. 

[He allows the Duke to pa^s him and take Bianca 
up right, where they stand with backs turned, whispering. 
FIOHMONDA (asidc to D'Avolos) 

Exceeding good! The man will "undertake"! 
Observe it, D'Avolos. 
d'avolos {nodding) 

'Tis a smooth praise. 
FiOBMONDA (calling Fernando over to her) 

My lord Pemando! 
FERNANDO {flpproaching) 

Madam? 
FIOBMONDA (felinely) 

So you note 
My brother's odd distractions? You were wont 
To bosom in his counsels: I am sure 
You know the ground of it? 

FERNANDO 

Not I, in troth. 

FIOBMONDA 

Is't possible? What would you say, my lord. 
If he, out of some melancholy spleen. 
Edged on by some thank-picking parasite 
(D'Avolos' s lip tvdtches). 

Should now prove jealous? I mistrust it shrewdly. 
FERNANDO (after a glance at D'Avolos, who is watching 
him narrowly) 
What, madam, jealous? 
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FIOEMONDA 

Yes; for but observe, 
A prince whose eye is chooser to his heart 
Is seldom steady in the hsts of love 
Unless the party he affects do match 
His rank in equal portion or in friends. 
I never yet, out of report or else 
By warranted description, have observ'd 
The nature of fantastic jealousy 
If not in him; yet, on my conscience now. 
He has no cause. 

FEENAKDO 

Cause, madam! By this light, 
I'll pledge my soul against a useless rush! 

FIOEMONDA {having got the "rise" she wanted, satisfied) 
I never thought her less; yet, trust me, sir. 
No merit can be greater than your praise. 
\^8he sails across to the Duke and Duchess. 

d'avolos (to Fernando) 

Most honor'd sir, my service in my lowness 
To your uprising virtues shall pay tribute. 

FERNANDO (equally insincerely) 

I know you are so well acquainted with 
Your own, sir, that you need not flatter mine. 
Your mediation wrought their marriage 
(with a glance at them). 

d'avolos (surprised) 

Mine? 
His roving eye, and her enchanting face, — 
The only dower nature had ordain'd 
To advance her. She was daughter to a gentleman 
(sharply accenting the word) — 
No better — in the Duke of Milan's court. 
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Where for her beauty she was greatly famed. 

He (with a nod at the duke, disclaiming any part in it 

himself) saw her, lov'd her, woo'd her, won her, 

match'dher. 
No counsel could divert him. 

FEBNANDO {looMng at her across the stage) 

She is fair! 

d'avolos (smiling) 

You are not wise, Fernando. 

(Suddenly, in his ear) You are in love! 

(Fernando whirls upon him, and shrinks back from 

his leering face) 

Nay, shrink not, man; you are. Why do you blush? 

(Low, with mock friendliness) 

Thou run'st to thy confusion if in time 

Thou dost not wisely shim her Circe's charm. 

£The Duke, as though something Fiormmvda had 
said had stung him, turns suddenly down-stage, Bianca's 
hand in his. 

THE DITKE (lovdly) 

No, my Bianca! Thou'rt to me as dear 

As if thy portion had been Europe's riches. 

Since in thine eyes lies more than these are worth. 

(With a bitter glance at Fiormonda as he crosses her 

toward center) 

They all shall be but strangers to my heart 

That envy thee thy fortunes. 

(He suddenly notes Fernanda's confusion, and stops) 

Come, Fernando, 
(slowly and significantly) 
My but divided self. 
£Fernando goes to him. He draws him over to 
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Bianca, as at the play's beginning. Fiormonda crosses 
swiftly to D'Avolos. 

FIORMONDA {aside to D'Avolos) 

Now take thy time 

Or never, D'Avolos. 
d'avolos (answering, almost triumphantly) 

Madam, I will. 
BIANCA {uneasily, vnshing to avoid Fernando and get 

the Duke to herself again) 

'Tis yet but early night, too soon to sleep. 

My lord, shall's have a mate at chess? 
THE DUKE {still slowly, watcMng them) 

A mate? 

No, madam; you are grown too hard for me. 

My lord Fernando is a fitter match. 
BIANCA (foiled; vnth reluctance) 

He's a weU-praetised gamester. — Well, I care not 

How cunning soe'er he be! — To pass an hour 

{vjith a warning look inio his eyes) 

I'll try your skill, my lord. 

{Coming down-stage away from them, speaking to the 

ladies, left) Bring here the chessboard. 

[^The two servants each bring a chair from behind 

the front curtains at each side, the two gentlemen go 

off right and return unth a table that they set down 

center, and the two ladies go off left and bring on the 

one the board, the other the men. 
FERNANDO {whUe Uiis is going on, rigidly on guard, 

moving dmrni left center to help arrange things) 

I shall bewray too much my ignorance 

In striving with your highness; 'tis a game 

I lose at still by oversight. 
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BIANCA (vxith pretended lightness) 

Well, well, 
I fear you not; let's to it. 

[_They sit, Bianca right and Fernando left of the table, 
set up the men, and play. The servants retire again to 
either side, the ladies and gentlemen gather in a group 
of their ovm, up right, and the Duke moves over to 
D'Avolos and Fiormonda, left, his suspicions allayed. 

THE DUKE (to D'Avolos, low hut intense) 
Thou art a traitor. Do not think the gloss 
Of smooth evasion, or youj cunning jests, 
Can jig me off your dark abrupted ends 
Of words half-spoke, your "wells, if all were known," 
Your short "I like not that," your girds and "buts." 
Such broken language argues matter more than 
Your subtlety may hide! Tell me, what is't? 

d'avolos {putting on an expression of lago-like per- 
plexity and looking at the chess-players) 
What would you know, my lord? What would you 
have me say? I know nothing! 

THE DUKE 

Thou liest, dissembler! On thy brow I read 
Distracted horrors figured in thy looks. 
As e'er thou hope'st to live in grace with us,- 
Unfold, discover, speak! — and thy reward 
Shall be our special thanks and love unterm'd. 
On thy allegiance! We, thy prince, command! 
d'avolos 
Oh, my disaster, my lord, I am so charmed by these 
powerful repetitions of love and duty that I cannot 
conceal what I know of your dishonor. 
[He pointedly looks away from the chess players. 
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THE DUKE (glancing at them) 

I half presage my misery; my soul 

Is cleft with fear. Say on; speak it at once. 

£D'Avolos looks again at the chess players. Fer- 
nanda's hand has happened, in the game, to touch 
Bianca's, and she trembles. He leans forward, watch- 
ing her face absorbedly, the game forgotten. The 
Duke puts his hand to his forehead and shudders. 

d'avolos (whispering) 

I can, if you will temper your distractions. 
Bring you where you, unseen, shall see — No more! 
£He checks himself and the Duke, catching the 
murmur of Fernanda's voice. All three listen intently. 

FERNANDO (vcry softly chanting two lines of a poem he 
has written to Bianca) 

Without thee life is but death's subtle snares, 
And I am but a cofiBn to my cares! 
(In a little higher tone) 
The story of a castaway in love. 
Please but to hear — 

[^The Duke uncontrollably breaks out. Fiornwnda 
arid D'Avolos grind their teeth. Fernando stops short 
and to cover his confusion moves a chessman. Bianca, 
who has been looking down, expressionless, lifts 
frightened eyes to the Duke. 

THE DUKE 

Excellent, excellent! 
The pangs of death are music unto this! 
(He sees Bianca's face and realizes Us self-betrayal; 
remembers, too, that she had tried to avoid playing 
with Fernando; and goes to her haltingly, pretending 
that it is in body he ails) 
Madam, I must entreat excuse: I feel 
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As 'twere a disposition to be sick. 

The temper of my body 's not in case 

To judge the strife. There is a kind of duUness 

Hangs on me, and my head is ever aching. 

£He puts his hand to his temple, sure that she vnll 
understand his meaning. D'Avolos does. 

d'avolos (aside) 
Ominous token! 

BiANCA (duchess, not woman: her face expressionless, 
her tone natural) Lights for our lord duke, sirs! 
(The gentlemen and ladies, who had turned, startled, 
at the Duke's outbreak, and watched intently, now 
separate. The gentlemen go and stand formally at 
the right exit, the ladies move left. The Duke searches 
Bianca's face) 

Good rest to you! I'll but end my game, and follow. 
[^She gives him one kind, confiding look; then turns 
to the chessboard. The Duke backs away, and glances 
at Fiormonda. 

FiOKMONDA (asidc to him) 
Let 'em have time enough. (To D'Avolos) And as 

thou canst. 
Be near to hear their courtship, D'Avolos. 

£D'Avolos nods, crosses, and offers his shmdder to 
the Duke. The Duke, leaning heavily cm him, passes 
out, right, followed by the gentlemen. Bianca moves a 
chessman. Fiormonda comes to the table and haughtily 
surveys the game. Bianca looks up, meets her eye, and 
rises as though in answer to its challenge. The two 
ladies up left start forward. Fernando rises. 
BIANCA (to one of the ladies; coolly) 
Colona, attend our sister to her chamber. 
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COLONA 

I shall, madam. 

l^The two ladies go to the right exit and await Fior- 
monda, who bows to Bianca, then beckons to the serv- 
ants to come too, and sweeps out. Bianca and Fernando 
are left quite alone. 

BIANCA (conscious of Fiormonda's manoeuvres to entrap 
her, but afraid to be explicit with Fernando because she 
is unwilling to acknowledge any leaning towards him; 
sitting again, coldly) Play. 

FERNANDO {Ms cycs on her adoringly; sits) 
I must not lose the advantage of the game. 
(He moves a chessman and looks up keenly, more 
triumph in his tone than at the mere game) 
Madam, your queen is lost. 

£He holds it up, kisses it, and puts it on the table. 

BIANCA (pretending not to notice, but her words are 
symbolic) My clergy help me! 

My queen? and (taking a pawn, and holding it up 

wiih disdain) nothing for it but a pawn? 
Why, then, the game's lost, too. But play. 

FERNANDO (looMug obout Mm nervously to see why she is 
so cold) What, madam? 

[He peers at her yearningly, meets her eye, drops 
his confusedly, and pores stupidly over the game. 
Bianca' s face softens when no longer observed. He is 
such a boy! 

BIANCA (in the same cool, artificially natural, half-ban- 
tering tone, growing more earnest and impatient as 
the feelings within her that she dreads grow more and 
more conscious, insistent) 

You needs must play well, you are so studious. . . 
Fie upon it! You study past patience! . . 
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What do you dream on? . . — Here is demurring 
Would weary out a statue! — Good, now, play. 

FEBNANDO (looMng up suddenly aflame) 
Forgive me! {He faMs on his knees to her, below the 
table. Incoherently) Let my knees forever stick 
Nail'd to the ground, as earthy as my fears. 
Ere I arise to part away so curs'd 
In my imbounded anguish as the rage 
Of flames beyond all utterance of words 
Devour me, lighten'd by your sacred eyes! 

BiANCA (faintly trying to counterfeit amazement) 
What means the man? 

FERNANDO {his torretit subsiding) 

To lay before your feet 
In lowest vassalage the bleeding heart 
That sighs the tender of a suit disdain'd. 
Great lady, pity me, my youth, my wounds — 

BIANCA (frightened, but weakly) 
My lord, the time — 

FERNANDO (bolder) 

The time! Do not think I have cull'd 
This time from motion's swiftest measure to 
Unclasp the book of lust! I have a soul 
Bent lower in my heart than on my knee. 
Sweet princess of my life, — 

BIANCA (rising, below the chair) 

Forbear, or I shall — 

FERNANDO (imploring) 
Yet as you honor virtue do not freeze 
My hopes to more discomfort than as yet 
My fears suggest; no beauty so adorns 
As pity: hear me out! 
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BIANCA 

No more! I spare 
To tell you what you are, and must confess 
Do almost hate my judgment, that it once 
Thought goodness dwelt in you. It is the third time 
Your treacherous tongue has pleaded treason to 
My ear and fame; yet for the friendship 'twixt 
My lord and you, I have not voiced your foUies. 
Am I again betray 'd? Bad man! — 

[Here she lapses into her native plebeian expression, 
chokes, wipes her eyes, and sinks weakly into the chair 
again; and here, suddenly, can D'Avolos be descried 
in the slit of the rear curtains, pointing them out to 
the Duke as Fernando takes her limp hand. 
FERNANDO ifouched, his ardent wooing more sincere than 
ever) Keep in, 

Bright angel, that severer breath, to cool 
That heat of cruelty which sways the temple 
Of your too stony breast! You cannot urge 
One reason to rebuke my trembling plea 
Which I have not with many nights' expense 
Examin'd; but, O madam, stiU I find 
No physic strong to cure a tortured mind 
But freedom from the torture it sustains! 
d'avolos {hissing, so that only the Duke can hear) 
Not kissing yet? Still on your knees? Here's 
ceremony with a vengeance! 

[Bianca summons all her powers: rises majestically; 
hut her voice is weak. 

BIANCA 

Rise up. We charge you, rise! {He rises) Look on 

our face. 
What see you there that may persuade a hope 
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Of lawless love? How could' st thou dare to speak 

Again, when we forbade? Tempt us again, — 

We shall not only certify our lord 

Of thy disease in friendship, but revenge 

Thy boldness with the forfeit of thy life! 

Think on 't! 

[_She turns and walks right, a little shakily. 

d'avolos (as before, insistenUy pointing her out to the 
Duke) Now, now, now the game's afoot! 

FERNANDO (follovdng her) 

Stay; go not hence in choler, blessed woman! 
You've school'd me: lend me hearing. (She pauses) 

Though the float 
Of infinite desires swell to a tide 
Too high so soon to ebb, yet, by this hand 
(taking her limp left hand as she stiU stands mth her 
back toward him) 
This glorious, gracious hand of yours — 

[jBe interrupts himself to press it to his lips. She 
trembles. 

d'avolos (as before) 
Ay, ay; the match is made. Clap hands and to 't, ho! 

FERNANDO (much less loudly; with genuine feeling) 

I swear 
Henceforth I never will as much in word 
In letter or in syllable presume 
To make a repetition of my griefs. 
(She turns and faces him gratefuily) 
Good night t' ye! If when I am dead you rip 
This coffin of my heart, there shall you read 
With constant eyes what now my tongue defines: 
Bianca's name carv'd out in bloody lines. 
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Forever, lady, now, good night. 
[He touches her hand once more wUh his lips. 
BiANCA (vdth admiration) 

Good night. 
Best in your goodness! 
FERNANDO (stiU holding her hand, dropping on his knee) 

Let me die accurs'd 
If ever I dare reap the benefit 
Of any further favor from thee than 
This kiss! 

[He clasps her hand in hoth his. She looks at him: 
her bosom swells; then she turns quickly away, right. 
BIANCA {calling) 

Lights, there! 
(D'Avolos drops the center curtains and he and the 
Duke disappear. Bianca wiihdraws her hand, and 
Fernando rises. Servants appear in the right exit, 
waiting to escort the Duchess, and the opening behind 
them becomes much more brilliantly lighted) 

Sir, good night. 
[She goes right, turns once to look back tenderly, and 
disappears into the bright light, which quickly fades 
out as the servants follow her. 

FEBNANDO (fllone) 

Gone! Oh, my sorrows, how am I undone! 

{He moves center, but his eyes go back to the right exit) 

Thus bodies walk unsoul'd. Mine eyes but follow 

My heart entomb'd in yonder goodly shrine. 

{He looks at the abandoned chess game, and picks up 

the queen he had captured. Reconsidering his oath to 

her) 

Not speak again? . . No, no. In her chaste breast 

Virtue and resolution have discharged 
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All female weakness. {He sets down the queen and 
sinks into his former chair) I have sued and sued, 
Knelt, wept, and begg'd; but tears and vows and 

words 
Move her no more than summer winds a rock! 
I must resolve to check this rage of blood, 
(Rising sharply) and will! (He goes left, pausing midr 
way to look back once more) She is all icy to my fires. 
Yet even that ice inflames in me desires. \^Exil, l^. 

[_D'Avolos peeks out, rear; sees all clear; and holds 
the curtain back for the Duke and Fiormonda to enter. 
Then he closes the opening carefully and follows them 
down. The Duke, with frenzied hands now stopping 
his ears, now clutching his temples, now clamping and 
wringing, rages all over the stage. Fiormonda, like an 
oviraged goddess, stands up right center, upbraiding 
him. 

FIORMONDA 

Art thou Caraffa? Is there in thy veins 
One drop of blood that issued from the loins 
Of Pavy's ancient dukes? or dost thou sit 
On great Lorenzo's seat, our glorious father, — 
And canst not blush to be so far beneath 
The spirit of our heroic ancestors? 
Thou an Italian! / could rage, to think 
I have a brother so befool'd in giving 
Patience to a harlot's lust! 
d'avolos {up left center) 

That's it, my lord. 

FIORMONDA 

What is she but the sallow-color'd brat 

Of some unlanded bankrupt, taught to catch 

The easy fancies of young prodigal bloods 
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In springes of her stew-instructed art? 

{She sweeps down to the table, with a gesture at Bianca's 

chair) 

Here's your most virtuous duchess, your rare piece! 
d'avolos (in the Duke's ear, up center) 

To cUp and inveigle your friend, too. Oh, insuffer- 
able! 

To pour out your soul in the bosom of such a creature 

As holds it reHgion to make your own trust a key — 
THE DTIKE {thrusting D'Avolos behind him) 

Be gentle in your tortures, e'en for pity! 

{To Fiormonda) For pity's cause, I beg it! 

FIOHMONDA 

Be a prince! 

Thou'dst better, Duke, thou hadst, been bom a 
peasant! 

Now boys will sing thy scandal in the streets, 

Tune ballads to thy infamy, get money, — 
THE DUKE {starting back, left center; convulsed) 

Forbear! The ashy paleness of my cheek 

Is scarleted in ruddy flakes of wrath! 
d'avolos {interjecting) 

And it becomes my lord most princely! 
THE DUKE {to D'Avolos momentarily) Does it? — 

The icy current of my frozen blood 

Is kindled up in agonies as hot 

As flames of burning sulphur. 

{Turning from them in despair, both hands upraised) 

Oh, my fate! 

Had all my dukedom's whole inheritance 

Been rent, mine honors level'd in the dust, — 

So she, that wicked woman, might have slept 

Chaste in my bosom, 't had been all a sport! 
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{Swinging upon Fernanda's chair, gripping it) 
But he, that villain, viper to my heart. 
That he should be the man! Death above utterance! 
I'll tear him joint by joint! (The chair cracks under 
his hands; he drops it, and dashes the sweat from his 
forehead) Phew! methinks 

It should not be. Bianca? Why, I took her 
From lower than a bondage! 

(He advances, tottering, and reaching out with convulsed 
hands, to before Fernando' s chair) Hell of hells! 
(JVith one hand he grasps his heart, with the other the 
chair, collapsing into it) 
My heart is spUt! 

(Recovering a little, he beckons to Fiormonda, who hesi- 
tantly approaches him) Come hither, sister. Thou 
WUt like some snake-hair'd meteor suck up 
With swiftest terror all those dusky mists 
That overcloud compassion in our breast, — 
But mark me well: if any private grudge. 
Malice, or envy, or such woman's frailty. 
Have spur'd thee on to set my soul on fire 
Without apparent certainty, I vow — 

FiOKMONDA (rccklessly) 

You shall not pine for looking on a sight 

Shall split your smd. I'll undertake, myself, — 

At need, to-night, but that you are in court, — 

(She gets an idea) 

Give but a little way by a feign'd absence. 

And you shall find them — 

THE DUKE (leaping to his feet) 

Do ye play upon me? 
(She shrinks back, for D'Avolos's support) 
You've roused a sleeping lion whom no art. 
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No fawning smoothness, shall reclaim, but blood! 

I love thee, sister; yes, I love thee dearly: 

Thou art near in nature, and as near in love. 

But, sister, thou, — thou, Roderico, thou. 

Prom whom I take the surfeit of my bane, — 

No more so eagerly pursue to whet me! 

You must produce an instance to my eye 

Both present and apparent — nay, you shall! — 

Before I know which way to satisfy 

Pury and wrong! Then you shall see Caraffa 

Equal his birth, and matchless in revenge! 

As I am your prince, there's some shall roar for this! 

{The two have become more and more frightened: 

D'Avolos is trying to escape up-stage, and Fiormxmda 

right) 

Stay, madam marquess! You, Roderico, — you, sir! 

(Between them, holding a hand of each) 

Bear witness that if ever I neglect 

One day, one hour, one minute, — nay, kneel down — 

(farcing them to kneel on either side of him, and smiling 

dovm insanely first on one and then on the other) 

If ever I take rest, or force a smUe 

Which is not borrow'd from a royal vengeance, — 

(He pauses and looks fiercely into Fiormonda's face, 

then into D'Avolos's, then at Bianca's chair, then at 

Femando's) 

Let me die 

More wretched than despair, reproach, contempt. 

Laughter, and poverty itself can make me! 

(He lets go their hands, and stands rigid, in a sort 
of ecstasy. They rise, exchanging glances behind his 
back. D'Avolos sees Bianca returning, right, signs to 
Fiarmonda, and together they slip out, left. The Duke 
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tatters, comes to the chess table, and leans on it, brood- 
ing. Bianca enters, right, and -pauses as she sees the 
Duke so. 

BIANCA 

My lord the duke, — 
THE DUKE (looking up, and greatly affected by her voice 
and face) Bianca! Ha, how is 't? 

How is 't, Bianca? 

{Stepping back, and speaking as though Fernando 
were approaching on his left) — What, Fernando! 

(Bianca starts) — Come, 
Shall 's shake hands, sirs? — 'faith, this is kindly 

done (taking Bianca's left hand and joining it 

with the imaginary Fernanda's right)\ 
Here's three as one! — Welcome, dear wife, sweet 

friend! 
(He waves them to their former seats, studies the game, 
Bianca expresses her alarm, — hesitales to speak. He 
looks up at her; taps his forehead, not his temple, in- 
terrogatively) Troubled? Yes (as the hand moves 
involuntarily to his temple), I have cause. 
(Turning sharply to her) Oh, Bianca! 

(His trembling hand touches her face) 
Here was my fate, engraven in thy brow — 
This smooth, fair, polish'd table! 
(Very lightly touching her cheeks with both hands) 

In thy cheeks 
Nature sum'd up thy dower. 'Twas not wealth, 
The miser's god, or royalty of blood 
Advanced thee to my throne, but love, — and hope 
Of virtue that might equal those sweet looks. 
(More deeply) 
If then thou shouldst betray my trust, thy faith, 
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To the pollution of a base desire, 
(sobbing hysterically, weakly) 
Thou wert a wretched woman! 

BIANCA 

Speaks your love 
Or fear, my lord? 

THE DUKE {retiring a little from her impassivity) 

Both! Both! — Bianca, know 
The nightly languish of my dull unrest 
Hath stamp'd a strong opinion: for methought — 
(coming very close to her) 
Mark what 1 say — as I in glorious pomp 
Was sitting on my throne, whiles I had hem'd 
My best-belov'd Bianca in mine arms 
She reach'd my cap of state and cast it down 
Beneath her foot and spurn'd it in the dust. — 
(His mind alters: he seems to see them both before him, 
and starting back from her bursts out) 
Were both of you hid in a rock of fire. 
Guarded by ministers of flaming hell, 
I have a sword — 'tis here! — should make my way 
Through fire, through darkness, death, and heU, and 
all! 

BIANCA (astonished, but also really frightened at his fan- 
tastic rage) 
Mercy protect me, will you murder me? 

THE DUKE 

Yes ! (He half draws the sword; then seems to see her 
as she is, alone and fearful; recovers himself, and 
weakens to the point of tears) — Oh, I cry thee mercy! 

How the rage 
Of my own dream'd-of wrongs made me forget 
All sense of suflFerance! — Blame me not, Bianca. 
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One such another dream would quite distract 
Reason and self-humanity. Yet tell me: 
Was 't not an ominous vision? 
BiANCA {unable to decide how much is madness, how 
much 'pretence jmt on to warn and frighten her) 

'Twas, my lord; 
Yet but a vision: (ingenuously) for did such a guilt 
Hang on mine honor, 'twere no blame in you 
K you did stab me to the heart. 

THE DUKE (croaking) 

The heart! 
(Wildly) Nay, strumpet, to the soul! 

BIANCA (more sure that he is not responsible; therefore 
more confident) 
Alas, what do you mean, sir? 

THE DUKE (weakly but sanely) 

I am mad. — 
Forgive me, good Bianca. Still methinks 
I dream and dream anew. Now prithee chide me. 
Sickness and these divisions so distract 
My senses, that I take things possible 
As if they were; which to remove, I mean 
(mth sudden vagrant resolution) 
To speed me straight to Lucca, where, perhaps, 

(loith one suspicious glance at her) 
Absence, and bathing in those healthful springs. 
May soon recover me. Meantime, dear sweet. 
Pity my troubled heart. 
(Incoherently) Griefs are extreme. 

(Darkly) Yet, sweet, when I am gone, think on my 
dream. — 
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{With one last sidelong look in her eyes, he turns 
sharply left) 

Who waits without, ho? {D'Avolos and Fernando 
appear together in the left entrance. The Duke starts 
at sight of Fernando but controls himself and speaks 
to D'Avolos) Is provision ready 

To pass to Lucca? 
d'avolos {comprehending instantly) 

It attends your highness. 
[He turns and gives orders to the two gentlemen, half 
seen in the entrance. The Duke beckons to Fernando. 

THE DUKE 

Friend, hold. 

{He takes Bianca's hand and draws her across to 
Fernando, left center. She is unwilling, he alarmed) 
Take here from me this jewel — this. 
{He puis Bianca into Fernando's arms) 
Be she your care till my return from Lucca, 
Honest Fernando. Wife, respect my friend. 
{Drawing up-stage, to D'Avolos) 
Let's go; — but hear ye, wife: think on my dream! 

[He goes met, left, with D'Avolos and the gentlemen. 
lAngeringly Bianca withdraws from Fernando's arms; 
trembles; looks back; — then grips her self-control 
and goes staunchly out, away from the Duke, right. 
Fernando remains standing, looking after her. 
FERNANDO {with a slight tremor) 
She is as loyal in her plighted faith 
As is the sun in heaven! But put case 
She were not, and the duke did know she were not, — 
This sword {gripping it), lift' up and guided by this 

arm. 
Shall guard her from an armed troop of fiends! 
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And (added to himself as he moves down left) all the 

earth beside. 

[_Withovt hurry, tensely calm, he snuffs the candles 
down left, crosses and snuffs those dovm right — while 
the two servants enter, right, and remove the table and 
chairs — and then, in the darkness, he goes up and 
opens the rear curtains vdde, showing a dim-lit bed. 
He takes off his sword and puts it away somewhere 
Old of sight, and doffs his outer garment, with the 
enormous shoulders; then, impatiently, throws him- 
self down on the bed, tosses, sighs, and reaching out 
pretends to snuff a candle. Complete darkness. We 
hear him breathe, at first irregularly, then rhythmically 
in sleep. ^ 

A candle flickers, off right, nearer and nearer. 
Slowly Bianca enters, her hair loose, clad only in 
white nightgown and black mantle. She steeds to the 
bed and studies Fernando, shielding his face from 
the candlelight. 

BIANCA 

Resolve, and do. 'Tis done. . . — What, are those eyes 
Which lately were so overdrown'd in tears 
So easy to take rest? — O happy man! 
How sweetly sleep hath seal'd up sorrows here! 
But I will call him. (She puts her candle down, out 
of the audience's sight, by the head of the bed, right. 
The dim light on the bed, which had come on again when 
she began to speak, grows stronger; and a dim light 
from overhead, or a baby spot from down right, plays 
on her) What, my lord, my lord. 

My lord Fernando! 

' The programme should state that during the minute that the 
stage is entirely dark, several hours are supposed to elapse. 
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FERNANDO (os in ffl dream) 

Who calls me? 

BIANCA 

My lord! 
Sleeping or waking? 

FERNANDO {opening his eyes) 

Ha, who is 't? 

BIANCA 

'Tisl. 

Have you forgot my voice? 

FERNANDO (rising on his elbow) 

The duchess! 

BIANCA 

She, 'tis she. Sit up, 
(but he is too astounded to) 
Sit up and wonder, whiles my sorrows swell. 
The nights are short, and I have much to say. 

FERNANDO 

Is 't possible 'tis you? 

BIANCA 

'Tis possible. 
Why do you think I come? 
FERNANDO (trying to embrace her) 

Why, to crown joys. 
And make me master of my best desires! 

BIANCA 

'Tis true; you guess aright ... — Sit up and listen. 

(He remains motionless) 

With shame and passion now I must confess 

Since first mine eyes beheld you, in my heart 

You have been only king; if there can be 

A violence in love, then I have felt 
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That tyranny: in short, howe'er my tongue 
Did often chide thy love, each word thou spake'st 
Was music to my ear. — Was never poor. 
Poor wretched woman liv'd, that lov'd like me. 
So truly, so unfeignedly! 
FEKNANDO {trwoed) 

Oh, madam! 

BIANCA 

To witness what I speak is truth, look here! 

{She lays off her mantle) 

Thus singly {grasping her nightgaum) I adventure 

to thy bed 
And do confess my weakness. If thou tempt'st 
My bosom to thy pleasures, I will yield. 

FERNANDO (sitting up rapturously) 
Perpetual happiness! 

BIANCA (quieting him, sitting on the bed) 

Now hear me out. 
When first Caraffa, Pavy's duke, my lord. 
Saw me, he lov'd me; and without respect 
Of dower took me to his bosom, advanced me 
To the titles I possess, — not moved by counsel 
Or removed by greatness; — which to requite 
I vow'd to Heaven to live a constant wife. 
I have done so; nor was there in the world 
A man created could have broke that truth 
For all the glories of the earth, but thou. 
But thou, Fernando! Do I love thee now? 

FERNANDO 

Beyond imagination! 

BIANCA 

True. I do. 
Beyond imagination. — K no pledge 
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Of love can instance what I speak is true 
But loss of my best joys, — here, here, Fernando, 
Be satisfied, and ruin me. 
FEBNANDO {frightened by her tragic earnestness) 

What do you mean? 

BIANCA 

To give my body up to thy embraces! — 
A pleasure that I never wish'd to thrive in 
Before this fatal minute. . . Mark me now: 
If thou dost spoD me of this robe of shame. 
To thee, to Heaven, here I vow again 
Ere yet the morning shall new-christen day 
I'U kill myself. 

FERNANDO (startled and astonished) 

How, madam, how? . 

BIANCA (low, firmly) 

I will. 
Do what thou wilt; 'tis in thy choice. . . What say 
you? 

FERNANDO (irresolvte) 
Pish! Do you come to try me? . . Tell me first, 
Will you but grant a kiss? 

BIANCA (happy with surrender) 

Yes, take it! — that. 
Or what thy heart can wish : I am all thine ! 

FERNANDO iajter hissing her; a prey to desire and doubt) 
Oh, me! — Come, come, — how many women, pray, 
Were ever heard or read of, granted love 
And did as you protest you will? 

BIANCA (in deadly earnest) 

Fernando, 
Jest not at my calamity! By these 
Dishevel'd hairs, these wretched tears, if what 
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I speak my heart vows not eternally, — 
Then think, my lord, was never man sued to me 
Whom I denied — think me most cunning common; 
My sins be written on my grave, my name 
Rest in reproof! {She rises) — Do as ye list. 

FEBNANDO 

I must believe thee, — yet 
When you are parted from me, you will say 
I was a good, cold, easy-spirited man, — 
Nay, laugh at my simplicity! Say, will ye? 

BTANCA 

No, by the faith I owe my bridal vows! 
But ever hold thee much, much dearer far 
Than all my joys on earth, by this chaste kiss! 

QSAe bends over him, he reaches up, she Msses him 
and draws away. 

FERNANDO 

You have prevail'd, {he stands up) and Heaven for- 
bid that I 
Should by a wanton appetite profane 
This sacred temple! 'Tis enough for me 
(vrith a deeply respectful inclination of his head) 
You'll please to call me servant. 

BiANCA (all generous admiration) 

Nay, be thine! 
(She comes and stands breast to breast with him) 
Command my power, my bosom! and I'll write 
This love within the tables of my heart. 

FERNANDO 

Enough. I'll master passion, and triumph 
In being conquer'd; adding to it this: 
In you my love as it begun shall end. , 
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BIANCA 

The latter I new-vow. But day comes on.' 
What now we leave unfinish'd of content. 
Each hour shall perfect up. Sweet, let us part. 
FERNANDO {embroces and kisses her) 
This kiss! — Best life, good rest! 

BIANCA 

All mine to thee! 
(Not moving from him) 

Remember this, and think I speak thy words: 
"When I am dead, rip up my heart and read 
With constant eyes what now my tongue defines: 
Femando's name carv'd out in bloody lines." 
{Suddenly she clings to him, all weak desire) 
Why shouldst thou not be mine? Why should the 

laws, 
The iron laws of ceremony, bar 
Mutual embraces? What's a vow! A vow? 
Can there be sin in imity? Could I 
As well dispense with conscience as renounce 
The outside of my titles, the poor style 
Of duchess, I had rather change my life 
With any waiting-woman in the land 
To purchase one night's rest with thee, Fernando! 

FERNANDO (holding her close) 

By all the comfort I can wish to taste. 
By your fair eyes, — I sign it with this seal 
her eyes) — 

BIANCA (gasping) 

You shall not swear! Take off that oath again, 
Or thus I will enforce it (kissing him) 

^ Despite these words the lighting remains unchanged. 
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FERNANDO (intoxicoted) 

Use that force. 
And make me perjured; for while your lips 
Are made the book, it is a sport to swear 
And glory to forswear! 
[_They kiss deliriously, repeatedly. 
Fiormonda appears in the right entrance, 
fiOBMONDA (to herself) 

Here's fast and loose! 
£Even as she speaks, a shaft of light from the left 
entrance strikes her. The left entrance grows bright. 
The Duke appears in it, with drawn sword, followed 
by D'Avolos and the genUemen, likewise drawn, and 
the servants, vnth torches. 

d'avolos (hissing) 

Is there confidence in credit now, sir? 

Belief in your own eyes? Do you see, do you see, sir? 

Can you behold it without lightning?! 
FERNANDO (looMng up; he is facing the Duke) 

What noise is that? — I heard one — 
THE DUKE (advancing) 

Ha! Did you? 

Know you who I am? 
FERNANDO (seating Bianca, weak as water, on the bed; 

still facing the Duke) Yes; thou'rt Pavy's duke, 

Dress'd like a hangman! 

(Coming down to him) See, I am unarm'd. 

Yet do not fear thee. Though the coward doubt 

Of what I could have done hath made thee steal 

The advantage of this time, — yet, duke, I dare 

Thy worst, for murder sits upon thy cheeks: 

To 't, man! 
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THE DUKE (shaken by his resolution) 

I am too angry in my rage 
To scourge thee unprovided. — {To D'Avolos) Take 

him hence! 
Away with him! 

\^D'Avolos and the gentlemen sheathe their swords. 
The gentlemen cross to Fernando and take him by the 
arms. 

FERNANDO 

Unhand me! 
d'avolos (gloating as Fernando is dragged toward him) 

You must go, sir. 
FERNANDO (struggles and turns, left of the Duke) 
Duke, do not shame thy manhood to lay hands 
On that most innocent lady! 

[_The Duke, who with quivering sword still advanced 
has been contemplating Bianca, bowed low on the bed, 
her face hidden, starts and turns left in a frenzy. 

THE DVKS 

Yet again? 
Confine him! — Leave us, all! — None stay — not 



one 



[^Fernando is forced out. D'Avolos follows. The 
servants with their lights disappear, but a cold gray 
dawn-light remains in the left entrance and the shaft 
of light still plays on Fiormonda as she stands immo- 
bile, up right, aware that he is too weak to gainsay. 

FIORMONDA (triumphant) 
Now show thyself my brother, brave Caraffa! 

l^As though stung by the sound of her voice, Bianca 
rises and stands motionless, center. The Duke faces 
her, mute. . . 
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THE DUKE 

What canst thou hope for? 

BIANCA 

Death. I wish no less. 
You told me you had dreamt; and, gentle duke, 
Unless you be mistook, you're now awaked. 
THE DUKE (threatening vnth wavering sword) 
And in my hand hold up the edge that must 
Uncut thy twist of life. Dost thou not shake? 
[_She smiles. 

BIANCA 

For what? To see a weak, faint, trembling arm 
Advance a leaden blade? Alas, good man! 
Put up, put up! Thine eyes are likelier much 
To weep, than arms to strike. What would you do 
Now, pray? 
THE DUKE (unequal to the situation and her contemptuous 
calm) Come, if thou think'st thou canst deserve 

One mite of mercy, tell me what could move 
Thy heart to crave variety of youth! 

BIANCA 

I'll tell ye, if you needs would be resolv'd: 

I held Fernando much the properer man. 

(The Duke is speechless. His sword, only, vibrates) 

You see I dare. I know what you would say now: 

You would fain tell me how exceeding much 

I am beholding to you, that vouchsafed 

Me from a simple gentlewoman's place 

The honor of your bed. 'Tis true, you did; 

But why? 'Twas but because you thought I had 

A spark of beauty more than you had seen. 

To answer this, my reason is the like: 

The selfsame appetite which led you on 
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To marry me, led me to love your friend. 

Oh, he's a gallant man! If ever yet 

Mine eyes beheld a miracle composed 

Of flesh and blood, Fernando has my voice! 

I must confess, my lord, that for a prince 

Handsome enough you are, and — and no more; 

But to compare yourself with him! trust me. 

You are too much in fault. {Coming dovm to him) 

Shall I advise you? 
Hark in your ear: Thank Heaven he was so slow 
As not to wrong your sheets; for, as I live. 
The fault was his, not mine. (The Duke lets his sword 
poird drop suddenly) 'Tis true! 

I must confess I miss'd no means, no time. 
To win him to my bosom; but so much. 
So holily, with such religion. 
He kept the laws of friendship, that my suit 
Was held but, in comparison, a jest; 
Nor did I ofter urge the violence 
Of my affection, but as oft he urged 
The sacred vows of faith 'twixt friend and friend. 
Yet be assured, my lord, if ever language 
Of cunning, servile flatteries, entreaties. 
Or what in me is, could procure his love, 
I would not blush to speak it. 

THE DtnKE {still grasping in despair after his ideal of her) 

Yet confess 
What witchcraft used the wretch to charm the heart 
Of thy once spotless temple? 
(She looks at him almost mockingly . . . smiles . . .) 
For without witchcraft it could ne'er be done! 

BIANCA (lightly, almost coarsely) 

Phew! — an you be in those tunes, sir, I'll leave. 
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You know the best and worst and all! 
THE DUKE (fiaring up, blocking her way) 

Nay then. 
Thou tempt'st me to thy ruin! Fair devil, black 

angel. 
Now turn thine eyes in to thy hovering soul 
And do not hope for life! Prepare to die! 
BiANCA (with both hands pulls her nighigoum as low in 
front as it will go) 
I do; and to the point 
Of thy sharp sword with open breast I'll run 
Halfway thus naked! Do not shrink, Carafifa! 
This daunts not me. But all the suit I ask 
At my last gasp, in the act of thy revenge. 
Is, spare thy noble friend! 
THE DTJKE {wavering before her) 

Not this, — I'll none 
Of this; 'tis not so fit. Why should I kill her? 
Sh' may live, and change. 
{Itis sword falls from his hand. 
PIOBMONDA (advancing; her first movement in the scene) 
Faint coward, is this thy courage? 
BIANCA (drawing up-stage between them, smiling still) 

Dost thou halt? 
THE DUKE (looking from Fiormonda to Bianca) 
Ha! Say you so, too? — 
Give me thy hand, Bianca. 
BIANCA (giving her left, disdainfully) 

Here. 
THE DUKE (taking it in his right and pressing it. Tears 
overfiow his eyes) Farewell! 

Thus go to everlasting sleep. 
[With his l^t hand he draws the short dagger in his 
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belt. His right arm encircles her in an embrace, his 
l^t hand goes to her bosom, and as he presses her to 
him so he 'presses the dagger into her breast. . . He lets 
her go, and as she starts back, blood is seen on her 
bosom, that stains and runs down the nightgown. 

BIANCA (clasping the wound and backing up to the bed; 
painfvMy) 

'Tis bravely done! Thou hast struck home at once. 
Live to repent too late. Commend my love 
To thy true friend — my love to him that owns it — 
My tragedy to thee, my heart to — to — 
Fernando! — Oh! Oh! 

[Fiormcmda starts toward her, but she faUs back on 
the bed. 

THE DUKE (weeping) 

Sister, she is dead. 
(Fiormonda is shaken. The two stand looking at each 
other. Then the noise of a struggle is heard, left, and 
Fernando breaks in, a sword in his hand, and whirls 
in the entrance to face his pursuers. Fiormonda in 
terror sweeps the black curtains together, hiding the 
bed and body, and escapes behind them. The Duke 
snatches up his sword. Fernando turns. D'Avolos, 
thunderstruck, appears for a second in the entrance; 
then vanishes) 

Stand, and behold thy executioner. 
Thou glorious traitor! 

FERNANDO (panting) 

Duke, I fear thee not! 

THE DtTKE (vyjih barely enough self-control to stand ready 
for the duel) 

I see thou'rt arm'd. Prepare! Fight! or I'll 
kill thee! 
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FEBNANDO 

Tell me thou hast used thy duchess! 
THE DUKE (insanely) 

How? 
{He shows the bloody dagger still in Ms left hand) 
Look on my dagger's dye, and judge! 

FEBNANDO 

Not dead? 
^He brandishes his sword, but staggers. 
THE DUKE (foaming) 
Have at thee! 

[As he charges, Fernando falls on Ms knees. 

FEBNANDO 

Stay! 
(He drops his sword. The Duke stops, amazed, h 
point but an inch from Femando's breast) 

I yield my weapon up. 
{He catches the Duke's blade in both hands) 
But hear me first! K ever I imshrined 
The altar of her purity, or tasted 
More of her love than what without control 
Or blame a brother from a sister might, — 
Rack me to atomies! Too true, I did 
Too much abuse thee, did exceed in courtship, — 
But by my honor, from any act I am free! 

THE DUKE {aghast) 
As much in death for thee she spake! 

FERNANDO {quickly, while he stands wiMered) 

Oh, Duke, 
Couldst thou rear up another world like this. 
Another like to that, and more and more. 
Herein thou art most wretched: all the wealth 
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Of all those worlds could not redeem the loss 
Of such a spotless wife! And thou shalt know, 
Poor, miserable duke, since she is dead 
I'll hold all life a heU! 

THE DUKE (in horror) 

Barest thou swear 
Upon my sword? 

FEBNANDO (interrupting) 

I dare! Look here! 
(He jabs the sword paini into his breast. The Duke 
recoils, dropping the sword) 

'Tis not the fear of death doth prompt my tongue! 
Life-hugging slaves whose hands, like thine, imbrued 
In butcheries, shake terror to their souls. 
Be loth to die; but know thou that this place 
(rising unsteadily but magnificently to his feet) 
Is 'pointed out for my inheritance! 
(Tottering toward the bed, a sob in his throat) 
Here lies the monument of all my hopes! 
(Turning, right of the DuJce) 
Had eager lust intrunk'd my conquer'd soul, 
(Blood is now visible on his breast. His breath is very 

short) 
I had not buried living joys in death. 
(Thickly, but with a superior gesture toward the right) 
Go, revel in thy palace, and be proud 
To boast thy famous murders! Let thy smooth, 
Low-fawning parasites renown thy act! 
Thou com'st not here. Death has its privilege! 
(Turning from him to the bed, dropping on his right 
knee from weakness) 

Thus I conclude my love, and seal it in my bosom! 
[He dies. The Duke is alone. Gradually he be- 
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comes aware of the pale, increeping daylight, and 
quivers, mania in his eyes. 

THE DtTEB 

Whither now 

Shall I run from the day, where never man 

Nor eye, nor eye of Heaven, may see a dog 

So hateful as I am? Had not some hell 

Blinded all reason's sight, I must have seen 

Her clearness in her confidence to die! 

(To the dagger) Your leave — 

(He mpes off some blood vrith his finger-tip, and lays 

it to his lips; then stabs himself) 'Tis done! 

(He gropes his way to Fernanda's body) Come, friend, 

now for her love. 
Her love that prais'd thee in the pangs of death, 
I'll hold thee dear! 

[jBe makes a great effort to lift Femandds body, 
staggers and snatches at the curtains behind him, and 
tears them down, revealing Bianca's corpse. With a 
last mighty sweep he covers both the bodies with the 
black curtain; then, standing, cries) 
Now, Heavens, wipe out the writing of my sin! 

[And falls dead. 

CURTAIN 



